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SCHOOLDAYS: A SUMERIAN COMPOSITION RELATING TO THE 
EDUCATION OF A SCRIBE 


SamMuEL Noan KRAMER 


UNIVERSITY MuseuM, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


UNTIL RECENTLY very little about education in 
ancient Sumer had been uncovered. Near Eastern 
scholars generally realized that the learning of the 
three ‘ R’s’ was not universal in the land, but was 
probably confined to those boys and young men 
who aimed to become professional scribes, or as 
the Sumerians themselves called them dub-sar 
‘tablet-writers.’ They knew, too, that the Su- 
merian word for school was é-dub-ba ‘ tablet- 
house,’ and that the pupil was known as dumu- 
é-dub-ba ‘son of the tablet-house.’ But we had 


practically no details of the activities carried on 
in these ancient Sumerian schools, which with 
their Egyptian counterparts may not inaptly be 
described as the oldest educational centers known 
to man. It is therefore a real privilege to present 
the contents of a Sumerian literary document 
describing in considerable detail the experiences 


and reactions of an ancient Sumerian schoolboy, 
and, to a lesser extent, the behavior and attitude 
of his teachers and parents. 

This brief composition, which may have been 
first created as early as 2000 B.c., is one of the 
most ‘human’ documents excavated in the Near 
East ; its relatively simple, straightforward words 
reveal how little human nature has really changed 
throughout the millennia. Thus we find our 
ancient schoolboy, not unlike his modern counter- 
part, terribly afraid of coming late to school ‘ lest 
his teacher cane him.’ When he awakes he hurries 
his mother to prepare his lunch. In school he 
seems to misbehave and is caned more than once 
by the teacher and his rather sadistic assistants. 
As for the teacher or schoolmaster, his pay seems 
as meager then as it is now; at least he seems to 
be only too happy to make a ‘little extra’ from 
the parents in order to eke out his earnings. 

The original author of the composition must 
have been one of the teachers comprising the 
faculty of the ‘ tablet-house,’ although it is diffi- 
cult to determine at present the specific purposes 
that motivated him. In any case it proved to be 
a highly popular work; it was copied again and 
again, and its title has been found listed in one 


of the two ancient Sumerian literary catalogues 
which have been uncovered (cf. BASOR 88. 16, 
note 50). In the main the composition is written 
in prose, but some of the speeches are poetic in 
form (cf. lines 13-16, and lines 59-end). Its con- 
tents may be divided into two main sections. In 
the first (lines 1- probably 46), the pupil, in 
answer to the author’s direct question, describes 
his activities and experiences in school in the first 
person ; it therefore purports to be autobiographi- 
cal in character. On the other hand, in the re- 
mainder of the composition, which relates of the 
teacher’s invitation to the pupil’s home, the author 
describes the incidents in the usual narrative form, 
and speaks of the pupil in the third person. Briefly 
summarized the contents of the composition may 
be sketched as follows: 

In answer to the author’s question about his 
school activities the lad gives what seems to be a 
rather generalized description of the day’s work; 
he read(?) his tablet, ate lunch, prepared and 
wrote a (new) tablet, and was then assigned oral 
(?) and written (?) work. He then volunteers 
a description of some of his after-school experi- 
ences. Upon the school’s dismissal he went home, 
read(?) his tablet to his delighted father, ate 
supper, went to bed, arose early in the morning, 
and departed for school with two ‘ rolls’ which his 
mother had given him. He arrived late and, 
though the monitor (?) seems to let him pass 
with a mere rebuke, he entered before his teacher 
with a pounding heart. He then describes in 
considerable detail some of the school activities, 
but unfortunately the passage is broken at several 
points and contains a number of unintelligible 
phrases so that its contents are at present largely 
obscure. One fact stands out: it was a bad day 
for our ancient pupil. He was caned by the various 
members of the school staff for his indiscretions, 
and three times by the teacher himself—once with 
the reprimand that his ‘ hand’ was unsatisfactory. 
Following a passage which is not too clear, the 
pupil turns to his father and seems to suggest 
that it might be a good thing to invite the teacher 
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to his home and offer him some presents. The 
father agrees, and the teacher is brought to the 
schoolboy’s house. There he is seated in the place 
of honor, thanked heartily by the father for edu- 
cating his son in the intricacies of the scribal art, 
and following a banquet in his honor, is presented 
with various gifts. Warmed and moved by this 
unexpected generosity, the teacher waxes poetic 
and blesses the aspiring scribe in highly reassuring 
words. 

The text of our ‘schooldays’ composition can 
be restored from twenty-one tablets and fragments, 
all actually written some time during the first half 
of the second millennium B.c.; for complete de- 
tails see the last paragraph of this introduction 
and note 220. Of these twenty-one pieces, thirteen 
are in the University Museum of the University of 
of Pennsylvania, seven are in the Museum of the 
Ancient Orient in Istanbul, and one is in the 
Louvre. The twenty tablets and fragments in the 
University Museum and in the Museum of the 
Ancient Orient were excavated by the University 
of Pennsylvania at Nippur some fifty years ago; 
the tablet in the Louvre was brought from a dealer 
and its provenience is uncertain. The history of 
the gradual piecing together of its contents is as 
follows: In 1909, exactly forty years ago, Hugo 
Radau published a small tablet in the University 
Museum containing an extract from the middle 
of the text; he made no comment on the nature of 
its contents, however. Five years later, Stephen 
Langdon published a small tablet in the Istanbul 
Museum of the Ancient Orient which contained 
another extract from the middle of the composi- 
tion; he described its contents as legendary. In 
1924, Edward Chiera published a small fragment 
in the Museum of the Ancient Orient; at that 
time he considered it part of a legendary series 
dealing with the origin of Babylonian civilization. 
In 1939, De Genouillac published a small tablet 
in the Louvre inscribed with the first twenty-six 
lines of our composition ; he described its contents 
as a poem by a young scribe exalting his parents 
and his school. Four years later appeared Edward 
Chiera’s posthumous volume Sumerian Epics and 
Myths containing three fragments in the Uni- 
versity Museum; in the introduction, prepared by 
the present writer, to that volume, all he could 
say was that they were part of a most important 
group of é-dub-ba documents whose interpretation 
was still in its earliest stages. Some five years 


later the writer copied five pieces in the Museum 
of the Ancient Orient, one of which was a fairly 
well preserved four-column tablet on which had 
been inscribed the entire text of our composition. 
As stated in volume 60 of this JournaL (1940), 
pp. 247-8, it was now possible for the first time to 
realize its full length and to recognize the real 
nature of its contents. Since then nine more 
pieces belonging to the University Museum have 
been identified by the writer, ranging from a well 
preserved four-column tablet to small fragments 
containing no more than a few broken lines. 

So much for the original text of the composi- 
tion. As for translations, the first significant at- 
tempt to translate the first part of the tablet was 
made by Thorkild Jacobsen and his student Ron- 
ald Williams; the manuscript which I had the 
opportunity of examining is still unpublished. In 
1944, Maurus Witzel attempted to translate parts 
of the text, cf. Orientalia N.S. 44.288 ff. Just 
last year, Adam Falkenstein published in Die Welt 
des Orients, an excellent translation of the first 
twenty-six lines of our composition as inscribed 
on the Louvre tablet published by De Genouillac, 
as well as a fair rendering of seventeen lines from 
the middle of the composition reconstructed from 
five of the published fragments (throughout this 
study Falkenstein’s paper will be abbreviated as 
Falk.). The present study attempts for the first 
time to reconstruct and translate the entire text of 
the document. As expected, not a few of the 
Sumerian lines offer considerable difficulty in 
translation and interpretation. The completed 
manuscript was therefore given to Landsberger 
for further study, and his suggestions and com- 
ments are incorporated at the end of this 
publication. 

The twenty-one extant tablets and fragments 
belonging to our ‘schooldays’ composition are as 
follows: SLTN 118—A; TRS 49—=B; CBS 
6094 (cf. plates I-II)—_C; SLTN 120—D; 
SEM 69—E; CBS 19826 (cf. plate III; only 
side b; side a belongs to a different composition, 
cf. note 187)—= F; SLTN 123 —G; N 3565 (cf. 
plate III)— H; SHM 66—1; N 3239 (cf. plate 
IV)—J; BE XXXI 37—K; N 4174 (cf. plate 
IV)—L; N 3622 (cf. plate III)—-M; N 4189 
(cf. plate IV)—N; HAV 18=—0; SRT 29= 
P; SEM 68—Q; N 3029 (cf. plate IV)—=8; 
SLTN 119—S; SLTN 125—T; CBS 15003 
(cf. plate III)== U. The tablets listed as CBS or 
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N are the newly identified pieces in the Univer- 
sity Museum; they are adequately photographed 
on plates (I-IV) and the writer did not deem it 
necessary to copy them by hand. 

Line by line, the text of our composition is re- 
constructed as follows: 1-20 =A obv. i; 1-26 — 
B; 10-31 —C obv. i; 15-23 —D obv.; 22-23 = 
E obv. i; 23-29 (and 36)—F side b; 26-72 =A 
obv. ii and rev. ili; 29-36=—G; 29-39(?)—H 
obv.; 32-39 —I obv.; 34-39 —=J obv.; 34-42 = 
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K obv.; 39-81 = C obv. ii and rev. iii; 40-53 = 
E obv. ii and rev. iii; 41-47 — L obv.; 42-59 = M 
obv. and rev.; 43-59 = N obv. and rev.; 50-64 = 
K rev.; 51-58 = N rev.; 52-62 =O obv.; 59-63( ?) 
== P obv.; 62-64 —J rev.; 67-74 =I rev.; 67-74 
= (Q rev.; 67-78 = Q obv.; 67-70 = R obv.; 69- 
76 =H rev.; 69-74 — P rev.; 69-85 — S obv. and 
rev.; 74-81=——R rev.; 80-end—A rev. iv; 83- 
89 =D rev.; 83-88 = T; 83-end =U obv. and 
rev.; 89-end = C rev. iv; 90-end = Q rev. 


TRANSLITERATION 


dumu-é-dub-ba-a u,-ul-la-lat-4m me-8é? i-du-dé-en 


é-dub-ba-a-é i-du-dé-en 
é-dub-ba-a a-na-am i-ag 

dub-mu i-Sed nig-ka-gub*-mu i-ki 
dub-mu i-dim‘ i-sar i-til-ma 
mu-gub-ba-mu ma-an-gub-bu-uS 


kin-sig im-Su-mu ma-an-gub-bu-us® 
u, é-dub-ba-a dus-u®-dé é-8é i-du-dé" 


é-e i-tu-ri ad-da-mu al-tus 


10. ad-da-mu im-Su-mu Ka in-an-dug,-ma® 
dub-mu in-na-an-Sed ad-da-mu mu-un-sag,° 


igi-ad-da-mu-Sé i-gub-bu-nam’° 
nag-e"?-tuku a nag-mu-ub-zé-en?? 
ku-e"*-tuku ninda si-ma-ab*‘-zé-en 


gir-mu luh-ha-aé-en *8n4 gub-ba( ?)-zé-en ga-ba-na-e-Se*® 


4-gu-zi’*-ga-ta zi-mu-ub-zé-en"" 


u, na-ab-zal-e!*-en um-mi-a-mu mu-un-tid-deé’ 


4-gi-zi-ga-ta zi-zi-da-mu-dé 
ama-mu igi” bi?*-in-na??-gar-ma 


20. nig-ka-gub-mu si-ma-ab é-dub-ba-a-8 ga-du in-na-an?*-dug, 
ama-mu ninda-min ma-an-si-ma igi-ni-ta PA mu-ni-ib-ta-ag™* 
ama-mu ninda-min ma-an-si-ma é-dub-ba-a-8 ba( ?)-du-dé-en”® 
é-dub-ba-a li-bal-a”*-ke, a-na-Se?’-4m u, mu-zal-e-Se?* ma-an-dug,-ma”® ni ba-te 


8a-mu ba-dar®° 


*B omits -la-. 

2B: -#é(!). 

*B omits -gub-. 

*B: -da for -dim. 

*So B: A omits -ué. 

*B: -e- for -a. 

™B adds -en. 

*So B; A: én-na-ra- ... -¢. 

*So B; in both A and C the verb seems to read 
mu-da-sag, ( t). 

*°C perhaps omits -nam. 

12 So B; C: -a for -e. 

139B: -en-zé- for zé-en. 

°C; ga-gar-ké for kt-e. 

14B inserts -en-. 

2*So C and probably A; B reads oiénd-gub( /)-ba-ab- 
en-zé-en gir(!f)-mu luh-ba-ab-en-zé-en gab-ba-nd. 

1D: -24(/). 





17So C; B reads d( /) -gtt-zi-ga-ta zi-mu( /) -ub-en-zé-en. 

18 B omits -e-. 

1*°So C; A and B add -en. 

2° So C; B and probably D add -mu. 

*1So C; B and D omit bé-. 

*2So C; B adds -an-. 

2° B omits -an-. 

% So C and probably D; B reads ama-mu ninda-min 
(!)-am 1-ta ma-an-si-ma igé-ni-ta ?-mu tb-ta-é. 

**So C and probably D. In B, the line is divided 
into two and reads nig-ka-gub-mu si-ma-ob é-dub-ba-a- 
sé i-du-dé-en. 

**°So C; B omits -a-. 

27So C; B and D: -aé- for -ée-. 

**So C; B omits -e-de-. 

*° So C and probably E and F; B omits -ma. 

*° The words ni-ba-te s4-mu ba-dar are from B which 
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igi-um-mi-a-ma*™ j-in-tu-ri-ma ki ib-za*? 

ad-da-é-dub-ba-a-mu dub-mu ma-an-Sed** 

? im-ta-kud-da**-a8-e-Se® in-tid-dé-en** 

nig-ka-gub PA U-NE-NE* ?-LiL(?) Nic-Lit(?) nig-ka-gub in-na-an-za( ?) 
um-mi-a 4°*-ag-ga-é-dub-ba én-tar-ri-da-ni 

li tag-tag-gi-da é-sila-a igi i-ni-in-bar TOG-DUs-zu*®® nu-ub-sir-ri*°-e-Se in-tad- 


dé-en 


30. ad-da-é-dub-ba-mu*! dub-mu-ma-an-tim*? 
]i-kisal-la-ke, Sar-ra-ab-zé-en ? bi(?)--dug,(?) ki-hun-ga... .*8 


dub-mu 8u ba-e**-ti,.. .*°-GA.... 


dub**-mu ab-sar-ri*? nig-pu-mu .... 


én-nu-tar-ra-bi*® KA**-3E(?)°° Ka-mu*! nu-zu-e 
lu-.. .-ke, a-na-aS-a4m>? ma-da-nu-me-a** inim ib-ba-e*4-e-Se in-tid-de-en 
lu-pa-muSen(?)-na-ke, a-na-a3-4m*®> ma-da-nu-me-a®® gii-zi nu-mu-un*?-zi-e-Se 


in-tuid-dé-en®® 


]u-gi8-hur-ra-ke,°* a-na-a3-i4m® ma-da-nu-me-a®™ i-zi-gi-en®*-e-3e in-tid-dée-en®* 
lu-ka-na-ke, a-na-aS-Am** ma-da-nu-me-a® ib-ta-é°-e-Se in-tiid-dé-en 
]G- ?-na-ke,®? a-na-aS-Am®* ma-da-nu®*-me-a ? Su ba-ti7-e-3e in-tid-deé-en 


40. li-eme-zir( ?)-ra-ke, eme-zir(?) . . bi-in-dug,-e-Se in™-tid-dé-en 
um-mi-a-mu Su-zu nu-sags-sags-e-Se in-tud-dé-en 
nam-dub-sar-ra’? gi bi-du’* nam-dub-sar-[ra ImM-8UB bi-ag] 
um-mi-a-mu"Ka-ni™ nu-mu-e-da-an-. . 





writes them as a separate line. In C the corresponding 
complexes are not clear; they seem to read ni-ba 44 
(?)-mu(?) bé-dar(?) 

180 C; B and F read -mu-#é for -mda. 

82So C; B reads é-tu-re-en ki ma #b(/)-za. 

%3So C; B: mu-un for ma-an-. 

84So C; B begins the line with im-ta-kud-a3; F omits 
-da-as. 

%5So C; B omits e-8e. 

%¢So C; B: mu-un- for in-. 

*™So C; F and probably A seem to have -né for the 
second -NE. 

*°So F; A, if the copy is correct, omits -d-. 

*°So A and C; F: -za for -zu. 

4°9So A and C; F: nu-ub-. 

*1So A; G and H insert -a- before -mu; C omits -mu. 

*2In F the last line seems to be line 36 of our text. 

** The traces in A and H do not seem to agree; in 
the latter, one of the legible signs seems to be Ba. 

*4So A; G and probably H omit -e-. 

‘“SIn H, the only text preserved at this point, the 
signs may perhaps be GIS, HAR (or are both signs really 
one?), and ALIM(?). 

*6So A; H seems to have lu for dub. 

47So A; F, H, and I add -en. 

48So G, H, and I; A seems to add -en. 

*°So A, G, and K; I and perhaps H: Kv-. 

5°In G and K, the sign seems to be &8&; in I, the sign 
seems to be TUG; in A and H, the sign is not clear. 

51So H and J; K: -ma for -mu. 

52 So H, I, and probably G; A and K have -de- for -aé-. 


58 J probably omits entire complex. 

5¢So J and probably A; K omits -e; J probably -bé 
for -ba-e. 

55So in accordance with the preceding and following 
lines, although all the extant text (that is A, J, and K) 
have -e for -a#. 

5¢So in accordance with the preceding and following 
lines, although all the extant texts omit the phrase. 

57K: -e- for -un-. 
_ 58 Line omitted in H and I; note that this line is 
found in F where, however, it follows the line correspond- 
ing to line 29 of our text. 

°° So clearly A; K probably li-gis(!)-hur(!)-ra-ke,. 

*°So H and I; A, J, and K read -ée for a8. 

So H, I, J, K; A omits complex. 

*2So A, H, J, and K; I has -erm for -gi-en. 

**In H the position of this line varies. 

**So H and I; A, J, and K read -ée-. 

°° So H, I, J, and K; A omits complex. 

**So A and probably H; I adds -a; K inserts -an 
after -ta-. 

°7So A and K; H omits -na-. 

*§ So H and I; A, J, and K read -e- for -aé-. 

*°So H, I, J, and K; A omits complex. 

7So A and K; H inserts -e- between ba- and -ti. 

71 S0 A; C has an- for in-. 

72So A and C; E omits -ra. 

78So A and C; K probably -da for -du; E: bt-in-du,,. 

™So L; A, C, and E omit -mu. 

7™ So A; E seems to have BI for KA; in C the traces 
point to neither KA nor BI. 
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nam-dub-sar-ra’® 4-kal-ni ma’’-an-. .. 
zag-inim-inim-ma nam-dub-sar-ra-tur-ra 
zag-nam-Se8-gal é-dub-ba-a-8¢ na-me na-ma-Si-in. . 
ninda-ba-ni si-ma-ab a-ra ha-ra-si( ?)-mu(?)*® 
8ed-nig-8ed-dé Su hé-mi-bar-ri’® 
inim-inim-ma-é-dub-ba-a-gal-la *° 


dumu-é-dub-ba-a-ke,-ne®*! ab-Sed-dé ma-e®? hu-mu-un-Sed-dé** 
dumu-é-dub-ba-a-ke,** nig bi-in-dug,-ga ad-da-ni®* inim-ma ba-ni-gi,®’ 
um-mi-a é-dub-ba-a-ta 1a im-da-ri®* 

é-a U-mu-ni-in-tu®® zag-gu-la® bi-in-tus** 

dumu-é-dub-ba-a-ke,®? Su-kin an-dib®* igi-ni-8 al-gub 

nam-dub-sar-ra a-na bi-in-zu-na®™ 

ad-da-na® Su-na® ba-ni-in-si*’ 

ad-da-ni 84-hil-la-ni-ta 

ad-da-é-dub-ba-a-ka-ni*®* gi-hil ba-ni-dé-e” 

]i-tur-mu su-ni i-ni-in-bad-du?® ki-zu i-ni-in-tu-ri-en?™ 


nam-dub-sar-ra nig-galam-galam-ma-bi mu-ni-in-pad-pad-dé-en! 
8a-dub-ba-a?°* Sed-nig-Sed ki-bur-bur-ra-bi'™ igi mu-un-na-si-ga-as!”* 
gu-si-ma-ab’® ki-dul-dul-a-bi*®” dalla mu-ni-ne?”® 

kaS-sig,-gim?”* ni-ir-da dé-mu-na-an-zé-en’”° &®banSur DU-mu-un-na-ab* 
ia-dig-na sig,-gti'*?-8a-ga-na a-gim mi-ni-ib-bal-bal 

tig ga-ni-mu, ninda ga-na-ba hur Su-na ga-du,,*" 


ka8-sig;-gim’* ni-ir-da mu-na-ni-dé-e banSur mu-na-pu"5 
ia-dig-ga sig,-gu-Sa-ga-na’’* a-gim mi-ni-ib-bal-bal"’ 





7°E has TUG for -ra; probably a scribal error is 
involved. 

77In E, perhaps, the sign is MA written over an 
erasure. 

7™So A and C; M probably has ha-ba-ab- for ba-ra-. 

7° So C and probably A; N and probably M insert -im- 
before -mi-. 

®°So A, C, and E; N and probably M insert al- 
before -gdl-la. 

*1 So A and M; C omits -a-; N omits -ke-,. 

82So A, E (ma(!/)-e(/)), and M; N seems to have 
a for ma-e. 

8° So M and N; E: hu-.... (the signs are illegible 
because of a scribal erasure). 

84 So C, E, K, and M; A adds -ne. 

®5 So K, M, and probably E; A and C omit -in-. 

86 So E, K, and M; A and C: -na for -ni. 

8™7So A; K and M have -NE- for -ni-; E seems to 
omit ba-; N omits the line altogether. 

®§So A; K and probably N: im-ma-da-an-ri. 

8° So K, M, N, and probably O; A and C: i-ni-in-tu-ri. 

°° So A, K, N, and probably C; M: -gal for -gu. 

"1So K; N: ba-e- for bé-in-; A (and probably C): 
ga- for bt-in. 

°2So K, M, and N; O omits -a-; A and C read dumu- 
é-dub-ba-a-ke ,-e-ne. 

®3 So A, K, M, and O; N: al- for an-. 

*4So A; K, M, and O insert -a- after -zu-; O reads -ni 
for -na. 

®*5So A, C, and K; L and O: -ni for -na. 

*6 So A, C, K, M, and O; N: -ni for -na. 


*7In O, lines 55-6 are written as one. 

°° So M, N, and O; A and C: -ke,-ne for -ka-ni; C 
also omits -a- after -ba-. 

*°So A; K omits -e (the scribe wrote an extra ba-); 
O inserts -in- after -ni-, and omits -e. 

109 So A, C, and probably K; O omits i-ni. 

102 So A, K, and probably C; O and probably P: -ra 
for -ri-en. 

102 So A and O; K omits -en-. 

102 So A and C; O omits -a; K inserts -é- between éa- 
and -dub-. 

104 So K and probably 0; A omits -bi; P omits -ra-. 

105 So A and K;; O inserts -an- after -na-; P omits -un-. 

106 So A; K omits -ab. 

107 So A; P: -la- for -a-. 

10 So A; K: mu-na-an-€; P: mu-na-an-é-a[m]. 

10° So A and C; in K the traces do not point to -gim-. 

1°So probably K; in J, the traces seem to indicate 
that -un- was inserted after mu-; in A and probably C, 
the verb read mu-na-dé-e; in P, the traces do not seem 
to agree with either reading. 

11So0 J and K; A and C: bandur mu-na-an-tim; in 
P the last sign is probably -ab, not -ke,. 

112So A and C; J omits -gt-. 

113 So C; A seems to have bi- for ga-. 

114S0 A; C omits -gim. 

115So A and C; Q inserts -un-. 

116 So A; C omits ga-; in I, the scribe wrote erron- 
eously sig 4784-ga-ga-na. 

117So A and I; Q omits -ib-. 
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tag mu-ni-mu,"* ninda’® mu-na-an-ba!”° hur su-na?”! bi-in-di!?? 
um-mi-a §a-hil-la-ni-ta eme mu-na-pu?** 


70. la-tur inim-mu-8é!** gi li-bi-di-a Im-8uB li-bi-in-ag’*® 
nam-dub-sar-ra sag-bi tis-sa??* zag-bi-8é til-la*?" 
nig-na-me la-ba-gil-ba-na-za-4m?** Su-mu-Sé!** mu-e-si-ma?*° 
ninda-ba-a-ku8-a-mu**-dirig mu-ni-in-gar’*? nam-dugud mu-e-dah-e’* 
4nidaba nin-“lama-ra** “Jama-zu hé-a'* 
gi-du-a-zu'** Sag,-gi hu-mu-ra-an-ga-ga*? 
im-Su-gub-ba-zu hul hé-ri-in-tuku-tuku'** 


Se8-zu-t-ne*** igi-gub-bi hé-me-en 


du;o-sa-zu-l-ne™*® sag-kal-bi hé-me-en 


an-ta-gal-dumu-é-dub-ba-a-ke,-ne hé-me-en 


80. é-lugal-ta***-dib-dib-bi 8a-si-n1’? 


li-tur ad-da ba-an-zu ma-e tis-sa-ni-me-en 


eme i-ri-DU-a nam i-ri-tar-ra1** 


[ama( ?) ]-ad-da-zu inim-bi-ta’* Su-zi ha-ra***-ga-ga-ne**® 
[nig(?)-¢]nidaba-nin-za nig-dingir-za-gim SISKUR-SISKUR-ra U-gul mu-na-ga- 


s 
Qlat 


[u]m-mi-a nig-ad-da-za-gim sub ha-ra-tim-tim 
. . . nam-??48-um-mi-a-ka’*® sag-ki-Se8-gal-la-ka*®° 


.. + ga mu-e-gar-ra-zu*** 


[gi,-me-a]-a8 ]i-Sul-a-zu’®? sag,-gi hu-mu-ra-gé-ga-ne*** 
[4-ag]-gi-é-dub-ba pa bi-é li-dim, bi-ag 


90. 4nidaba-nin-ki-dim,g-ma nam-mah-a-ni bi-in-dug, 


dnidaba za-sal 


118 So C and I; R inserts -in- before -mu,; A has ga- 
ni-mu,. 

119 So C and I; A inserts niida-ba before ninda. 

120So A nd C; O inserts -un after mu-; I: -ni-in- for 
-na-an-. 

121S0 A, I, and Q; C omits -na. 

122 So I; Q omits -in-; O omits entire line. In Q the 
position of lines 67 and 68 is interchanged. 

123So A; I, Q, and probably O insert -an- after -na-. 

124So I and S; A and C have -Ni for -#é. 

1253S0 C; J omits -in-. Instead of gu li-bi-di-a IM- 
SuB li-bt-in-ag, I reads ba-tus-u-nam sa-mu bi-dig-ga; 
P reads the same as I but has -gi instead of -ga (note 
that -mu is probably a miscopy in P for -nam). 

126So A and C; P adds -a; O: ts-a for tis-sa; I prob- 
ably: sag bt-tis-sa-a. 

127So0 A and P; I and probably O and S: i-til-la; H: 
e-til-la. 

128 So A and C; S: la-ba-an-gil-bi-na-zu; O has same as 
S but inserts -a- before -zw; H: la-ba-gil-?-bi-en .. ; P 
and R: la-ba-gi,-bi-na-zu. 

129So H, P, and probably O; A and C insert -un- 
before -8€; S: su-mu-ué. 

130 So H, I, O, P, and S; A and C omit -e-. 

181 So O; H, P, and S omit -mu; C omits -a-mu. 





-Tda- 


182So0 C and S; P adds -ra; O inserts -in- and adds 


-ra; H reads mu-e; I seems to omit mu-. 


188 So P, S, and probably H; O: -dm for -e. 
*84So C; H, O, and S add -ke,; P adds -ke, but omits 


185 So O and P; S: -am for -a. 

136 So C and §; H: -za for -zu. 

187So S; Q omits -an-. 

188 So Q; S: -en- for -in-. 

129 So C; R and S omit -w-. 

149So0 C; S omits -a-. 

**2S0 C; S: -la-ke, for -ta. 

448 So Q and probably C; S: a-dirig-bi. 
43So A; S: -ri for -ra. 

144 So U; S: -da for -ta; A: -dé for -ta. 
45So S; T: bu-mu-ra- for ha-ra-. 

146 So A; S omits -ne. 

%*7So S and probably A; T: mu-na(!?)-e-gd-gd; D, 


perhaps, w-bi-gd-gd. 


**8Tn D the sign is copied as PA; in U, however, it 


looks more like BUL. 


149So A and U; D omits -ka. 

*6° So A; T: -a- for -la-; D: -ke, for -ka. 
151S9 U; A: -un- for -e-. 

15280 A and U; D: -zu(!). 

1528 So A; D: -ni-ib- between -ra- and -ga-. 
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TRANSLATION 


. ‘Schoolboy, where did you go from earliest days?’ 
‘I went to school.’ 
‘What did you do in school?’ 
‘I read my tablet, ate my lunch, 
prepared my tablet, wrote it, finished it; then 
my prepared lines were prepared for me 
(and in) the afternoon, my hand copies were prepared for me. 
Upon the school’s dismissal, I went home, 
entered the house, (there) was my father sitting. 


. I spoke to my father of my hand coptes, then 
read the tablet to him, (and) my. father was pleased ; 
truly I found favor with my father. 
“T am thirsty, give me drink, 
I am hungry, give me bread, 
wash my feet, set up the bed, I want to go to sleep; 
wake me early in the morning, 
I must not be late, (or) my teacher will cane me.” 
When I awoke early in the morning, 
I faced my mother, and 


. said to her: “ Give me my lunch, I want to go to school.” 
My mother gave me two “ rolls,” I left her; 
my mother gave me two “ rolls,” I went to school. 
In the tablet-house, the monitor said to me: “ Why are you late?” 
afraid, my heart beat fast. 
I entered before my teacher, took (my) place. 
My “ school-father ” read my tablet to me, 
(said) “The . . is cut off,’ caned me. 
I ..d to him lunch .... lunch. 
The teacher in supervising the school duties, 
looked into house and street in order to pounce upon some one, (said) “ Your 
. is not .. ,” caned me. 


. My “school-father ” brought me my tablet. 

Who was in charge of the courtyard said “ Write,” .... a peaceful place. 

I took my tablet, 

I write my tablet,....my... 

Its unexamined part my .... does not know. 

Who was in charge of ... (said) “ Why when I was not here did you talk?” 
caned me. 

Who was in charge of the ... (said) “ Why when I was not here did you not 
keep your head high? ” caned me. 

Who was in charge of drawing (said) “ Why when I was not here did you 
stand up?” caned me. 

Who was in charge of the gate (said) “ Why when I was not here did you go 
out?” caned me. 

Who was in charge of the . . (said) “ Why when I was not here did you take 
the ..?” caned me. 


. Who was in charge of the Sumerian (said) “ You spoke. . ,” caned me. 
My teacher (said) “ Your hand is not good,” caned me. 
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50. 


60. 


70. 


80. 


I neglected the scribal art, [I forsook] the scribal art, 

My teacher did not...., 

. d me his skill in the scribal art. 

The .. of words, the art of being a young scribe, 

the . . of the art of being a big brother, let no one . . to school.’ 
‘Give me his gift, let him direct the way to you, 

let him put aside counting and accounting ; 

the current school affairs 


the schoolboys will .. , verily they will . . me.’ 

To that which the schoolboy said, his father gave heed. 

The teacher was brought from school ; 

having entered the house, he was seated in the seat of honor. 

The schoolboy took the . . . , sat down before him; 

whatever he had learned of the scribal art, 

he unfolded to his father. 

His father, with joyful heart 

says joyfully to his ‘ school-father ’ : 

‘You “open the hand ” of my young one, you make of him an expert, 


show him all the fine points of the scribal art. 

You have shown him all the more obvious details of the tablet-craft, of counting 
and accounting, 

you have clarified for him all the more recondite details of the... 

‘Pour out for him ... like good wine, bring him a stand, 

make flow the good oil in his , .-vessel like water, 

I will dress him in a (new) garment, present him a gift, put a band about 
his hand.’ 

They pour out for him . . like good date-wine, brought him a stand, 

made flow the good oil in his . .-vessel like water, 

he dressed him in a (new) garment, gave him a gift, put a band about his hand. 

The teacher with joyful heart gave speech to him: 


‘ Young man, because you did not neglect my word, did not forsake it, 

May you reach the pinnacle of the scribal art, achieve it completely. 

Because you gave me that which you were by no means obliged (to give), 

you presented me with a gift over and above my earnings, have shown me great 
honor, 

may Nidaba, the queen of the guardian deities, be your guardian deity, 

may she show favor to your fashioned reed, 

may she take all evil from your hand copies. 

Of your brothers, may you be their leader, 

of your companions, may you be their chief, 

may you rank the highest of (all) the schoolboys, 


bf 


.... who come from the royal house. 

Young man, you “ know ” a father, I am second to him, 

I will give speech to you, will decree (your) fate: 

Verily your father and [mother] will support you in this matter, 

as [that] which is Nidaba’s, as that which is thy god’s, they will present 
offerings and prayers to her; 

the teacher, as that which is your father’s verily will pay homage to you; 

in the... of the teacher, in the . . of the big brother, 
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your .... whom you have established, 
your manly [kinfolk] verily will show you favor. 
You have carried out well the school duties, have become a man of learning. 


Nidaba, the queen of the place of learning, you have exalted.’ 


O Nidaba, praise! 


CoMMENTARY 


Lines 1-8. The contents of these three lines 
represent a stylistic device utilized by the author 
of the composition to introduce the schoolboy’s de- 
scription of his school activities so that in lines 
4 ff. the reader is to understand that the boy is 
relating to the author his school experiences.** 
The complex dumu-é-dub-ba-a, as is pointed out 
in Falk. 175, seems to represent a double genitive 
dumu-é-dub-ak-a(k).°* The complex u,-ul-la-am 
should mean ‘in former days,’ that is, perhaps, in 
the days when the dumu-é-dub-ba was still a child; 
if so, the dumu-é-dub-ba of this line should not 
be taken to designate a schoolboy actually attend- 
ing school at the moment, but (as Landsberger has 
pointed out to me) one who had attended the 
é-dub-ba in his youth, and is now an alumnus.’®® 
For the plene writing of é-dub-ba-a (lines 2, 3, 
and passim) cf, Falk. 175.7°%* The verbal form 
i-du-dé-en (line 2), on the surface seems to be a 
present in form, but the context certainly de- 
mands a preterit; cf. particularly line 8 where 
there is no u,-ul-la-am to complicate the issue.*5” 


153 Tt is to be noted, however, that in the latter half 
of this composition (probably lines 47-end), our author 
ignores this stylistic device and its implications. Thus 
in lines 47-50, the schoolboy seems to be addressing his 
father, although there is no introductory line to note 
this change. And from lines 51 to the end of the com- 
position the author talks of the schoolboy in the third 
person and describes his experiences in the usual narra- 
tive form. 

184 That é-dub-ba itself is a genitive is obvious from 
the meaning which can only be ‘ house of tablets,’ and 
from the form é-dub-ba-ka ‘in the tablet house’ in TCL 
XVI 87 v 30, although it is strange indeed that the 
genitive k is omitted in all other passages where it is 
grammatically justified. 

**5 Falkenstein, loc. cit. regards u,-ul-la-dm with ‘ seit 
langen Tagen’ from a more literal ‘ferne Tage,’ but if 
80, the form might have been expected to read w,-ul- 
la-ta; note, too, that Falkenstein’s rendering seems to 
be less apt in the context. 

*** Falkenstein’s explanation is far from satisfactory 
since there is no other example to illustrate this phe- 
nomenon, but there seems to be no better solution at 
the moment. 

187 Falk. 175. 


The verbal form i-du-dé-en also appears in the fol- 
lowing passage which supplements significantly our 
information concerning the é-dub-ba activities.’ 


1. ..c0m...<b™ 

.. am al( ?)-du(?)-un 7% 

me-Sé-am i-du-dé-en 1% 

ki-na-me-Sé nu-du-de-en 

[tuku] mb-bi ki-na-ma-8é nu-du-dé-en a-na- 
aS-am u, mu-e-zal 

e-d[ub-ba-8é du-t igi-ad-da-é-dub-ba ]-a-zu- 
8é gub-ba’®? 

é8-kar-[zu Sed-da-ab NIGIN-zu] ig kid-a- 
ab 163 

dub-zu [sar]-ra-ab 

dub-[gibil-zu 8e8-ga]l-zu hé-ri-ib-sar-ri*™ 


188 The passage is restored from BE XXXI 51:3-28 
(=A); SEM 71 obv. i (=B); ibid. 70:1-11(=C); cf. 
JAOS 60.253 and SLTN pp. 37-8; it consists of the first 
thirty-three lines of a composition of approximately two 
hundred lines whose contents are still largely obscure. 

15° So according to Langdon’s copy; when I collated 
the tablet (cf. JAOS 60.253) the upper corner was 
broken, and I was thus unable to verify Langdon’s copy. 

160 So according to my collation of the tablet; because 
of the doubtful character of the signs, however, I made 
no comment to the line in JAOS 60.253. Note, too, that 
the sign resembling EN at the beginning of the line was 
no longer there when I collated the tablet; hence I was 
unable to verify it. 

1¢1 Langdon’s copy seems to have IGI instead of ME; 
unfortunately the first two signs were no longer on the 
tablet when I collated it. 

162 For the restoration of this line—it is of course 
largely tentative in character—cf. line 22. Note too 
that these signs A, ZU, and 8B, preceding gubba are 
probably actually on the original according to my col- 
lation sheet. As in a number of other cases I did not 
include them in the published collation in JAOS since 
at the time they seemed too doubtful. 

163 For the restorations cf. line 24; the final EN is 
probably an erasure. The reading ig for the sign GAL is 
based on the fact that GAL—kid is a compound verb 
consisting of a substantive and a verbal root. 

164 For the restorations, cf. line 25; the signs between 
-gal and -sar are actually on the original, but in such 
poor condition that I considered them too doubtful to 
include them in the collation in JAOS. The sign RI 
is probably the last on the line, the traces that follow it 
are probably those of an erased EN. 
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10. é8-kar-[zu] u-mu-e-ag 
ugula-a-z[u-8é] w-na-dug,-ga-4am ugu-mu- 
mu-sé gé-nu 
.... DU dug,-ga-ab 
[sila-a nam-mu-u ]n-nigin-e-dé-en’® 
.... gur( ?)-ma-ab 
. -du-un nig-a-ra-dug,-ga-mu ?-zu-? 2% 
e-zu ga-mu-ra-ab-. . 
ga-na gi,-ma-ni-ib 
ga-ra-ni-ib-gi 7° 
dug,-dug,-ma-ab 7° 


20. ga-ra-ab-dug,-dug, 

ga-na dug,-ma-ab 

é-dub-ba-a-8é du-i. mu-e-dug,'* 

é8-kar-mu Sed-da NIGIN-mu ig kid-kid-da 27° 

dub-mu sar-ri-da 

dub-gibil-mu Se8-gal-mu sar-ri-da 17 

é8-kar-mu w-mu-e-ag kin-gi,-a-mu-S gi,- 
gis-dé 172 

ugula-a-mu-Sé t-na-dug,-ga ugu-zu du-u 
mu-e-dug,?** 

gin-na i-bi-é8 14 hé-me-en 

tilla ‘7* nam-ba-e-gub-bu-dé-en 





30. sila-a nam-mu-nigin-dé-en *7° 
e-sir-ra ‘7° dib-bi-da-zu-dé igi nam-bar-bar- 
ri-en 
hé-BUR-dé-en ugula-a-zu ni he-en-dé-te( !)*77 


168 For the restorations which are by no means certain 
in this case, cf. line 30; instead of nigin read perhaps 
ninni. 

16° The present reading of the line is based on a re- 
examination of my original collation sheet; at the time 
of the publication of the collations in JAOS, however, 
most of these signs seemed so doubtful that I decided not 
to include them at the time. 

**7 The sign GI is of course a scribal erasure for GI,. 

78 B has du-dug,-ma-ab. 

16° B: é-dub-ba-sé( /) 

170 B: é3-kar Sed-e-da NIGIN(!) ig kid(!)-kid(!)-da; 
C: é&-kar &ed-e-da(!) NIGIN ig kid(!)-kid(!)-da. 

171 B: [dub] -gibil-gibil-zu ses-gal-zu ha-ri-ib-sar-ri mu- 
e-dug,; C: dub-gibil(!)-gibil(!)-zu seé-gal-zeu ba(!)- 
ri-ib-sar-ri mu-e(!)-dug,. 

172C omits the first two complexes; also the final 
-8€ of the third complex. 

*78C: ugula-mu-ués u-na-dug ,-ga-[am] ugu-zu-[us] du-v 
mu-e-dug ,. 

4 C: tilld-a. 

175 C: nam-ba- for nam-mu-. 

176C: e-sir-ra(!). 

*77C omits -a- in second complex. The final complex 
is based on C; A seems to have only Jé-NE; perhaps, 
however, a miscopy is involved, one which I failed to 
note when collating the tablet. 


ni-te-ni-te-a-zu-dé ugula-zu ki a-ra-an-ag 
4: Pere 
Translated, the passage reads as follows: *7* 


a. 179 


‘ Whither did you go?’ 7®° 

‘I did not go anywhere.’ **1 

‘[I]f you did not go anywhere why are you 
late ? ? 18? 

[Go to scho]ol, stand before your [“ school- 
father ”’},*** 

Read *** your assignment, open your school- 
bag,**® 





178 The translation and interpretation of this interest- 
ing thirty-three line passage are full of uncertainties. 
The present attempt must of course be considered largely 
tentative in character. It seems to consist of a colloquy 
between two unidentified individuals; one of these seems 
to be a young man who still attends school, the other 
seems to be in some way his superior and mentor. For 
another attempt at a translation of this passage cf. 
Maurus Witzel, Orientalia N.S. 13. 294 ff. 

17° Unfortunately the first two lines, the contents of 
which may have been of considerable help for our under- 
standing of what follows, are largely destroyed, and it 
is difficult to venture an intelligent guess at a restora- 
tion. The first complex of line 1 to judge from the final 
-dm may perhaps have been an interrogatory phrase; 
note, however, that if Langdon’s copy is correct (cf. 
note 159), and the line actually ends in -ab, the verb 
would seem to be an imperative. Line 2, might perhaps 
have begun with an interrogative complex (cf. note 
160) ; while al-du-un, if the restoration is correct might 
mean ‘I came’ or ‘you came.’ In any case, however, 
it seems impossible at present to fit the contents of the 
first two lines with that of the immediately following 
passage. 

18° To judge from the contents of lines 3-5, the young 
man seems to have failed to report to his mentor, if we 
may use that non-commital term, at the expected time, 
and the latter seems to be somewhat provoked. 

181 The answer seems to be the typically vague re- 
sponse of a scolded lad. 

182 Cf. lines 17 and 23 of the ‘ schooldays’ text. 

183 Cf. perhaps line 12 of the ‘schooldays’ text; the 
restoration is of course doubtful. 

184 The rendering of the root ged (cf. AS 2.7 f. for the 
reading of the root) as ‘read’ (that is, ‘read aloud, 
of course) is quite uncertain; a meaning such as ‘re- 
cite,’ ‘spell out,’ ‘figure out,’ may perhaps be more 
exact (cf. Falk. 178). The meaning ‘ read’ seems to fit 
very well lines 4, 11, and 25 of our ‘schooldays’ com- 
position. The root sed is also found in line 50 of the 
same text, but there the meaning is quite uncertain. As 
for the passage quoted in part in Falk. 178, the two 
lines, SRT 28 rev. 1-2 (= HAV 19 obv. 3-4) can now, 
with the help of the unpublished fragment 29-131-195, 
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wr[ite] your tablet,?** 
let your [big brother] write your [new] 
tablet for you.?*’ 


be restored to read: dub-sar-dim,-ag BUR-na-bi ugula-ni 
(var. ugula-a-ni) mu-un-na-ni-ib-gi,gi, u,-8t,, -8t,, -gim 
ab-sed-dé-en-na-a (var. omits -en-na-) ba-an-gi,-bi a-ra- 
ab-ha-za. The first line seems to mean ‘ The learned 
scribe humbly answers his overseer’ (for dim,-ag cf. 
comment to line 89; note the same phrase in TRS XVI 
45 obv. 9; note, too, that the subject elements seem to 
be missing) but the meaning of the second line is quite 
uncertain. Uncertain too is the rendering of ed in the 
following passages in the é-dub-ba material (cf. SLTN 
36 ff.): SEM 59 rev. 8-9 = SLTN 114 b 23-4 = SRT 27 
obv. 4-5 (e-Sed-da; note that in SEM 59 rev. 9 the scribe, 
according to a collation of the original, probably at- 
tempted to write SED over a DA which he had written 
by mistake); SLTN 116 obv. 3, 5 (hé-bi-Sed); cf. also 
sed-nig-Sed in lines 48 and 61 of our ‘ schooldays’ text, 
SEM 67 obv. i 5 and perhaps in SLTN 116 obv. 7 ([&ed- 
nilg -4ed). Note finally that é3-kar-zu sed-da-ab might 
have been expected to read dub-zu sed-da-ab (cf. line 4 
of the ‘schooldays’ text); é3-kar and dub may there- 
fore be more or less equivalent, that is the ‘ assignment’ 
actually referred to the ‘tablet’ written perhaps on a 
preceding day by his ‘ big brother’ for him to study and 
copy. 

tis The rendering ‘ schoolbag’ for NIGIN is of course 
nothing more than a guess based on the context. Accord- 
ing to the ‘schooldays’ text, the schoolboy goes to 
school in the morning and comes home toward evening; 
he carries his lunch from home with him, and probably 
even brings his tablet home to read to his father. It 
seems not unreasonable therefore to assume that he 
carried with him some kind of a bag or container to 
and from school. 

18° This line may perhaps be an abbreviated form of 
line 5 of our ‘ schooldays’ text; as for the ‘ tablet ’’ which 
the schoolboy is writing it may be a copy of the one 
written for him by his ‘big brother’ on the preceding 
day (cf. line 9), the contents of which he had just 
finished reading and studying according to line 7. 

187 There seems to be nothing in the ‘schooldays’ 
tablet corresponding to this line, unless the contents of 
lines 6 and 7 are in some way related to it, as, at 
least on the surface, there seems to be nothing in our 
passage corresponding to the contents of lines 6-7 in the 
‘schooldays’ text. In addition to the big brother’s writ- 
ing of the schoolboy’s new tablet, we read of his ex- 
amining a school tablet in PBS X 2 No. 96 rev. 3 (note 
that the obv. and rev. of that text should not have been 
numbered consecutively as there is a large break be- 
tween them) which reads se8-gal-e w-ba-tus (/) dub-bi 
igi bi-ib-gur,-gur,, ‘The big brother having seated him- 
self, examined the tablet.’ This reading of the line, 
which is based on a collation of the original, eliminates 
the reading ba-ba and the conclusion that the latter word 
with a meaning such as ‘little father,’ was another term 
for ‘teacher,’ (cf. Falk. 181 and 184); eliminated too 
is the difficulty noted by Falk. note 50 concerning the 
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10. After you have done your assignment,'** 
(and) after you have reported to your over- 
seer,'®® come pray upon me,'*° 


reading of the last two signs on the line; these are both 
GANATEND in spite of the copies in PBS I 2 98. Note 
finally that dub-bi is not to be rendered ‘that tablet’; 
the complex is to be analyzed as dub-e ‘ upon the tablet,’ 
and is the regular dimensional object of the compound 
verb igi-gur,-gur, ‘to lift the eyes repeatedly (upon 
something),’ that is, ‘to examine.’ 

The big brother (together with the teacher himself) 
canes a schoolboy according to PBS I 2 No. 98 rev. 16- 
19; cf. Falk. 177 and note that Falkenstein’s reading 
du,,-du,,-na for KA-KA-na is far from assured, for one 
might then have expected the complex to be written as 
KA-KA-ga-na. The ‘big brother’ is also mentioned in 
PBS I 2 No. 96 line 10 (S8e8-gal-zu(!); ibid. 17 (#e8- 
gal-a-ni); SLTN 121, line 2 which reads #es-gal-e um- 
mi-a igi an-?-gd-gd and which may perhaps be rendered: 
‘the big brother eyes the teacher’; cf. also zag-nam-ée8- 
gal and sag-ki-ses-gal-la-ka in lines 46-86 of our ‘ school- 
days’ text. On the other hand #es-gal and ses-ban-da of 
SEM 62 obv. 11 and 12 probably refers to real brothers, 
not school assistants since they are used in the same 
context with li-tab-ba ‘partner’ ku-li ‘friend’ and 
du,,-sa ‘companion’ (cf. ibid. obv. 6, 10). 

Finally the ‘ big brother’ seems to be involved to some 


extent in a composition of close to 80 lines which can 


now be restored in large part from the following texts 
(cf. SLTN p. 36, comment to No. 114, which should be 
modified accordingly): SLTN 114 (side a below the 
double line and side 6), SRT 27-8, SEM 59, HAV 19, 
and the unpublished UM 29-13-733, 29-13-498, 29-13-733, 
and YBC 7176. Tentatively its contents may be divided 
into three sections; the first 28(?) lines seem to consist 
of an address by a ugula, ‘ overseer’ (cf. following note) 
to a dub-sar-dim,-ag ‘a learned(?) scribe’ (cf. note 
184); the following 35(?) lines contain the latter’s 
reply; in the remaining lines the wmmia blesses the 
scribe in terms reminiscent of the last section of the 
‘schooldays’ text. 

188 The ‘assignment’ in this context, unlike that of 
line 7, seems to refer to his school activities in general. 

189 For the ‘overseer’ (ugula) in connection with a 
scribe or schoolboy, cf. lines 32-33 of our passage, as well 
as notes 184 and 187 (cf. also perhaps PA dub-sar in 
WVDOG 45.6); he is not mentioned at all in the ‘ school- 
days’ text, unless the PA in lines 27 and 36 of that 
document has some significance in this respect. For 
-8é instead of the expected -ra after ugula-a-zu, cf. e.g. 
AJA 53.14, comment to lines 59-67. 

199 Note the very dubious and inadequate rendering 
of this part of the line. The translation ‘come’ for 
ga-nu is based on the assumption that it corresponds to 
du-w& in line 27, although the former is used regularly 
merely as an introductory cohortative (cf. e.g. SEM 1 
obv. iii 3, 30, etc.). In the complex ugu-mu-#é, the word 
ugu can hardly mean ‘begetter,’ since in that case it 
would probably be preceded by a-a ‘father.’ Cf. also 
ugu used with gub in 7RS 45, lines 7 and 8. 
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sects 

[do not] wander about [in the street], 
.... return to me, 

. . . that which I said to you..... 
I will. . to you your..., 

come, answer me.”!° 

‘I will answer you.’ 

‘Tell it to me.’ 


20. ‘I will tell it to you.’ 

‘Come, tell it to me.’ 

‘You told (me) to go to school,?*° 

to read my assignment, to open my school- 
bag,?®* 

to write my tablet, 

my big brother will write my new tablet; **° 

after I have done my assignment, to pro- 
ceed to my job,'* 





191 Lines 12-16 are difficult to fit into the context 
because of the numerous breaks; the punctuation marks 
at the end of these lines are of course quite uncertain. 
Line 13, if the restoration is correct, is identical with 
line 30. Line 15 might be expected to contain an ad- 
monition to the lad to heed the speaker’s words, but the 
breaks are difficult to restore in accordance with this 
suggestion. Line 16 might perhaps be expected to say 
that the speaker intends to examine the lad to see if 
he understood and remembered what he said; that is, it 
is assumed that line 16 is closely related to the following 
line, but this might turn out to be quite incorrect. 

19? Lines 17-21 contain a passage consisting of brief 
staccato parallel sentences, which had become more or 
less a stylistic cliché in this type of composition, cf. 
e.g. KAR 111 obv. 10 ff. In lines 19 and 20, note that 
for some reason the reduplicated form of the verb is 
used, while line 17, 18, and 21 have the simple form. 

1°83 The form du-& (> du-a) is the regular infinitive; 
on the other hand, lines 23 ff. use the present-future, 
since the relevant acts were to be performed after his 
arrival in school. 

The forms 4ed-da and kid-kid-da (note that the 
reduplicated root of kid is used in this line but not in 
line 7) are probably present-future infinitives, that is, 
they are to be analyzed as Sed(-e)-da and kid-kid(-e)-da, 
rather than ordinary infinitives; cf. the variant sed-e-da 
in note 170, as well as perhaps the fact that this line 
uses the reduplicated form of kid while line 7 used the 
simple form; note, too, the parallel forms sar-ri-da and 
gi,-gt,-dé in lines 24, 25 and 26. 

16 The shift in subject of the infinitive in this line 
makes its rendering awkward; note, too, that to judge 
from the variant (cf. note 171), the Sumerian too felt 
the difficulty. 

2°°Tn the verbal form w-mu-e-ag, if the rendering 
‘after I have done’ is correct, the -e- is grammatically 
unjustified. The translation ‘to proceed to my job,’ 
for kin-gi,-a-mu-8 gi,-gi,-dé, is of course far from 
assured; the compound kin-gi,-a (-a#)—gi,-gi, is found 


(and) after I have reported to my overseer, 
to come upon you, you told (me).’ 1%” 

‘Come, now indeed be a man, 

Do not stand about in the public square, 


30. Do not wander about in the boulevard, 
When walking in the street, do not look all 
around, 
Be humble, show fear before your overseer, 
When you show terror, your overseer will 
like you..... 


Lines 4-12. Cf. for details, Falk. 174 ff. For 
lines 4-5, cf, lines 5-8 of the passage quoted on 
p. 207-8, and notes 184-188. In line 6, the gub-ba 
following mu- seems to be redundant, unless of 
course the gub in this complex has a different 
meaning than that of ma-an-gub-bu-us; for im- 
§u-gub, cf. also line 76. In line 12, the rendering 
is based primarily upon the context, and is far 
from certain. 

Lines 13-17. In this passage, which has a highly 
poetic ring, the persons addressed may be either 
the mother and father, or the servants of the house- 
hold; note that strictly speaking the author might 
have been expected to introduce this passage with 
a line reading approximately: ‘I then faced my 
father and mother (or the servants of the house- 
hold) and said to them.’ The rendering of the 
first parts of lines 13 and 14 follows a verbal 
suggestion by Landsberger, who first saw the im- 
plications of the variant Sd-gar-ki (cf. note 13).1 
For the particle -e-Se, cf. Jacobsen’s comment in 
AJA 53.17; note, however, that it might have been 





in a number of other passages in our é-dub-ba texts, cf. 
SEM 59 obv. 9-11=HAV 19 rev. 15-17; TRS 45: 27 
ff. = PBS 1 pt. 2 No. 103: 15 ff. Even if the translation 
of the complex proves approximately correct, it is still 
difficult to gather its real meaning in the context; note, 
too, that for some unknown reason the phrase is omitted 
in the corresponding line 10. 

1°7 For this difficult line, cf. notes 189 and 190. 

198 Lines 28-33 seem to begin another address by the 
mentor to the young man; they contain some practical 
rules of conduct on how to act ‘grown-up’ and how to 
get along with the overseer. However, because of the 
breaks and difficulties with the remainder of the text 
of this composition (cf. note 158) the particular rele- 
vancy of this passage in the context is not too clear. 
In line 33 the nam- of nam-bar-bar-ri-en is probably to 
be analyzed as na-(i)m(i)-; the rendering ‘ show terror’ 
(line 33) is for the reduplicated ni-te. 

19° Still difficult is the form e-tuku for the expected 
i-tuku; note, too, that nag-mu-ub-zé-en might have been 
expected to read nag-ma-ab-zé-en. 
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expected to come at the end of line 17 rather than 
line 16. For the reading of pa-uzu as tid (line 
18), cf. CT 12, 42, 54b: pat 44pzu = na-tu-i and 
AfO 8.56, 22: Pa-uzu'™"-4e,4 — na-du-i (both 
passages were cited to me by Landsberger) ; since 
as our text shows, the root represented by PA-UZU 
ended in a d, we may assume that its reading was 
tid, and that the forms tudu and tunda are noth- 
ing but phonetic variants.? 

Lines 19-26. In bi-in-na-gar-ma (line 19), note 
the unjustifiable use of an infix following the 
thematic particle bi- (cf. GSG § 588). In line 
21, the rendering ‘leave’ for Pa-ag is of course 
uncertain; there seems to be nothing in the two 
components which would justify the translation, 
but the variant (cf. note 24) seems to point to 
some such meaning. In line 22, the variant si-ma- 
ab (cf. note 25) is no doubt due to scribal con- 
fusion; the same may be said of the inexplicable 
ma in note 32. For conclusive proof that ad-da- 
é-dub-ba-a (line 25) is an epithet and synonym for 
ummia, cf. the passage in line 52-58. Just what 
tablet the dub-mw of line 25 refers to is not clear; 
it is probably one which the pupil wrote on the 
preceding day. In line 26 the rendering ignores 
the difficult -da-as (cf. note 34); strange, too, is 
the fact that according to this same note, B has 
nothing preceding the first verbal form (cf. note 
34). 

Lines 27-34. The meaning of this entire passage 
is quite obscure. Line 27 has something to do with 
lunch (cf. line 4). According to line 29, the pupil 
gets his second caning from his teacher who (ac- 
cording to line 28) seemed to be constantly on the 
lookout for any breaking of the school rules, but 
just what wrong the pupil had committed is not 
clear.2°? In lines 30, 32, and 33, it is uncertain 
to what ‘ the tablet’ refers. In line 31 we hear of a 
li-kisal-la, literally, ‘man of the courtyard’; it 
seems not unlikely, therefore, that the courtyard 
was utilized for classroom purposes when the 


2° For the problem of the accusative personal elements 
with the present-future, cf. JCS 2. 63-4, note 76. 

201 As the variant (cf. note 21) shows, however, the 
bi- may be a scribal error. 

*°2 The real meaning of line 29 is altogether obscure, 
the renderings given in the translation are those which 
seem to be superficially justified, but do not give any 
real sense in the context. For TUG-pU, ‘fuller,’ cf. now 
Oppenheim, Catalogue of the Eames Babylonian Collec- 
tion, p. 18, note 41. 
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weather permitted.?°* To judge from his command 
‘write’ (plural imperative) in the same line, it 
would seem that the ‘ man of the courtyard,’ acted 
as a kind of proctor and saw that the pupils kept 
to their assigned writing tasks. In line 32, if the 
rendering ‘I took’ for sw ba-e-tt is correct, the -e- 
seems unjustified (cf., too, the variant in note 44). 
In line 33, note that ab-sar-ri (cf. too, the variant 
in note 47), is a present-future form; just why 
the form does not read i-sar-ri (cf. the preterit 
i-sar in line 5) is not clear, however. The meaning 
of line 34 is altogether uncertain and obscure. 

Lines 35-41. In this passage the pupil lists 
seven canings which he received from the hands of 
seven members of the school’s teaching and admini- 
strative personnel, The first, second, and fifth 
canings were administered by school officials, whose 
duties are uncertain—the relevant text is either 
broken or obscure—for speaking,” slouching( ?), 
and taking something while they were not around. 
The fourth and fifth were administered by the 
drawing(?) instructor and the gatekeeper for 
standing up and walking out in their absence. 
The instructor in charge of Sumerian gave him 
his sixth caning for some wrong he committed in 
connection with Sumerian. And to top it all, the 
teacher, who was no doubt also headmaster of the 
school, canes him for his poor handwriting. 

Lines 42-46. The meaning of this passage is un- 
certain and obscure; the translation attributes to 
the complexes their more or less superficial ren- 
derings. Moreover, it is difficult to fit its contents 
into the general context, and the punctuation fol- 
lowing each line is highly tentative.2°° For the 
restoration and translation of line 42, cf. line 70.7% 
In lines 43 and 44, the verbal roots are broken 
away. In lines 45 and 46, the meaning of the 
crucial zag of the first complexes is uncertain.?°* 


203 Cf. already Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien, II, 
327. 

20¢ The verbal forms ib-ba-e (line 35) and #b-bi (cf. 
note 54). seem to be merely phonetic variants. 

25 There is also the possibility that the pupil’s ad- 
dress to his father begins with line 42 instead of 47, 
as is assumed in the translation; cf. perhaps the -e-da- 
‘with (?) you (?%)’ in the verbal form of line 43. 

206 For the compound gi-du, cf. also Falkenstein, An. 
Or. 28.120, note 6. For atari ef. AS 12.85, com- 
ment to line 144. 

#07 In line 46, the first onnaien, which seems to be a 
genitive construction, might have been expected to read 
zag-nam-ses-gal-la. 
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The dub-sar-tur ‘ young scribe’ (line 45) is known 
from other sources, cf. SL 139: 50 and Meissner, 
Babylonien und Assyrien, II, 329. For the Se3-gal 
‘big brother’ (line 46) cf. note 187. 

Lines 47-50. This passage contains a direct ad- 
dress by the pupil to his father, although there is 
no line to indicate this shift.?°* In line 47, it is of 
course quite uncertain whether a-rad—-st, if the res- 
toration should prove correct, can be rendered by 
‘direct the way.’ In line 48 note the grammati- 
cally justified infix -e at the end of the first com- 





2° Cf. however note 205. Beginning with line 46 we 
have a duplicating fragment copied by Langdon and 
published in PBS 12, 36 which may belong to our com- 
position, although it shows a considerably varying text; 
line by line it reads as follows: 

[zag-nam-Se&S-gal é-dub-ba-a-3@ na-me n]a-ma-[3i-in-. .] 

[ninda-ba-ni si-m]u-na-ab a-ra ha-[ra-si-mu] 

[8ed-nig-Sed-d]é Su hu-mu-un-bar-[ri] 

[inim-in] im-ma-é-dub-ba-a-a[l-g4l-la] 

[dumu-é]-dub-ba-a-ke,-ne ab-Sed-[dé] 

[a] mu-un-Sed-dé 

ninda-ba-ni mu-da-ab-[si] 

Sed-nig-Sed-dé Su mu-un-bar 

4-4g-g4-nam-dub-[sar]-ra-al-gal-la 

dumu-16-i-ke,-ne ki-#a-gi-[pad(?)-da(?)] gi ma-dé- 

[e-ne] 

Su-ma mu-un-gaé-[ga-ne] 

nam-dub-sar-ra la-la-ba .. . 

.. Nie nam-lu-lu,.... 
The first six lines duplicate our lines 46-50; the only 
variants are si-mu-na-ab for si-ma-ab (line 57), hu-mu- 
un- for bé-mi- of hé-mi-bar-ré (line 58); al-gdl-la for 
gal-la (line 59); the writing of a mu-un-Sed-dé as a 
separate line; note, too, the omission of hu- if the 
restoration is correct. The introductory line correspond- 
ing to our line 51 is omitted altogether in the PBS 
fragment which continues with a passage that is quite 
different than our line 52 ff. and reads: 

He (the father) gave him (the teacher) his gift, 

he (the teacher) set aside counting and accounting; 

the current duties of the scribal art 

the ‘sons of man’ tell me...., 

put (them) in my hand; 

in the success of the scribal art, 

. mankind.... 

In line 7 note the st (the fourth sign) is a scribal 
erasure. Lines 9-11 (note the scribal omission of SAR 
in line 9; the restorations in lines 10-11 are highly 
conjectural) might have been expected to correspond to 
lines 4-6; perhaps the ideas expressed by these two sets 
of lines may prove to be similar in character; note in 
particular that dumu-li-d-ke,-ne and dumu-é-dub-ba- 
a-ke,-ne may refer to the same individuals. Note finally 
that the left edge of the fragment has traces of two 
lines; of the first of these only a sign Ba is legible; the 
second reads GUD(?) ....GIB..... 


plex which is governed by the compound $u-bar, 
It is just barely possible that line 49 should go 
with line 48 rather than with line 50, that is the 
two lines should be rendered: ‘ Let him set aside 
counting and accounting, (and) the affairs that 
concern school’; 7°° but unfortunately the mean- 
ing of line 50 is too obscure for an intelligent 
decision. In line 50, if the rendering is correct, 
the verbs would be expected to be plurals; the first 
complex may therefore be an object rather than 
subject of the verbal forms, and ab-sed-dé may 
perhaps be better rendered as ‘I (or he) will.. ,’ 
and hu-mu-un-Sed-deé, as ‘ verily he will...’ Note, 
too, that the variants omit md-e (cf. note 82). 

Lines 51-56.74° These lines offer relatively little 
difficulty in translation and interpretation, except 
that several of the variants seem to be the result 
of scribal confusion.”** For the passive rendering 
of li im-da-ri, cf. BASOR 79.21. In line 54 the 
reading an-dib seems preferable to an-tus since at 
least on the surface the latter gives no intelligible 
meaning. 

Lines 57-62. In line 58, note the unjustified 
variant -ke,-ne for -ka-nt (cf. note 98), In line 
59 the reading of the second sign as tur rather 
than banda is based on the fact that the latter is 
regularly written as ban-da in this period. The 
reading and meaning of practically every complex 
in line 61 are uncertain; note in particular the 
seemingly inexplicable mu-un-na-si-ga-as. In line 
62, as the variants show (cf. note 108), mu-ni-ne 
is a contracted orthography for mu-nt-in-é. 

Lines 63-65. These three lines conclude the 
father’s words, but these are no longer directed 
to the teacher but to his household servants, al- 
though there is no introductory line to indicate 
the shift. In line 63, the reading nt-ir-da is un- 
certain. In the same line the reading of the verbal 
root Du may be tim ‘bring’ or gub ‘set up’; in 
any case the verbal form might have been expected 
to have the second plural imperative ending 2é- 
en.”12 In line 64 mi-nt-ib-bal-bal seems to be a 





2° So also line 8 of the passage quoted in the preced- 
ing note may perhaps better be taken with the line that 
precedes it rather than with the one that follows. 

21° For lines 52-73, cf. also Falk. 178 ff. 

*11 Cf. in particular notes 87 (-NE- for -né-), 89, 91 
(ga- for bf-in-), and 92 (the plural dumu-é-dub-ba-a- 
ke,-e-ne for the singular) unless we assume that the 
final e-ne is the separate word ‘he.’ 

13 Note that this line gave trouble to several of the 
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third person preterit instead of an imperative 
plural, as the context seems to demand; *** perhaps 
therefore it should be rendered ‘(after) he had 
made flow ’ instead of ‘ make flow.’ In line 65 note 
the erroneous and confusing variant bi-du,, for 
ga-du;, (note 113). In line 65 (also line 68), if 
the rendering of the last part of the line is correct, 
the word ‘hand’ is used for ‘ wrist.’ 

Lines 66-68. These lines describe the execution 
of the father’s command (cf. comment to lines 
63-65) ; the ‘ they ’ in line 66 refers to the servants, 
and the verbal forms in lines 66 and perhaps in 
line 67%, might therefore have been expected to 
have plural rather than singular forms. In line 68 
note the erroneous and confusing variant ga-nt-mu, 
for mu-ni-mu, (cf. note 118 and comment to line 
65 above). 

Lines 69-end. Following the introductory line 
69, the passage consists of the teacher’s address to 
his pupil in which he showers him with praises and 
blessings. For the rendering of line 79, cf. com- 
ment to line 42; ?** the -a of li-bi-du-a is probably 
for -am.?** In line 71 the variants (cf. note 126 
and 127) seem to have the indicative instead of 
imperative forms, and the line may therefore have 
to be rendered ‘ You have reached the pinnacle of 
the scribal art, have achieved it completely.’ In 
line 73, mu-e-dah-e, which on the surface seems 
to be a present-future, is taken in the translation 
to be a phonetic variant for mu-e-dak-am (cf. note 
133). For 4lamar (line 74), cf. Falkenstein, OLZ 
43. 353. In line 75 (cf. also line 88) Sag5-gi might 
perhaps have been expected to read Sag;-ga. Since 
the contents of line 76 seem to parallel those of 
line 75, and since the latter speaks of the reed, the 
former might be expected to refer to the tablet; 
im-su-gub-ba, therefore, should be synonymous to 
a considerable extent with dub. The rendering of 
the verbal form in line 76 as ‘ may she take from,’ 
seems to be demanded by the context, but must of 
course remain quite uncertain. Line 80, according 
to the translation, goes with the lines immediately 


scribal students who tended to use indicatives for the 
imperatives, cf. notes 110, 111. 

3 Cf., too, the preceding note. 

74 Note the strange variant -NI for -% (cf. note 124). 

715 Cf. the variant cited in note 125, where the verbal 
form ba-tué-ad-nam ends in am, while the parallel bé- 
dig-ga ends in -a; in accordance with this variant 
reading, line 70 should be rendered: ‘ Young man you 
sat (all attention) to my word, you made me happy’ 
(literally ‘made good my heart’). 
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preceding it; however, the meaning and interpre- 
tation of the line is quite uncertain, and it is not 
altogether impossible that it introduces the passage 
which follows.?*® In line 81, ‘ you know a father,’ 
is of course Sumerian idiom for ‘you have a 
father.’ A more literal translation of line 82 would 
read: ‘The speech which I gave you, the fate 
which I have decreed you (is).’ Line 84 seems to 
say that the parents will bring offerings and 
prayers to Nidaba since that is her due as the 
goddess of schools and scribes.?*7_ The implication 
of line 85 is not too clear; on the surface it seems 
to say that the teacher will pay the pupil the 
homage due the father.7** In line 86 the usual 
meaning of sag-ki, such as ‘ forehead,’ etc. does 
not seem to fit the context. The restoration and 
rendering of line 79 are uncertain. For li-dim, 
bi-ag (line 89), cf. dime-ag in note 184.7 For 
ki-dim,-ma as an epithet of é-dub-ba, cf. SRT 27, 
17; cf. also, SEM 73 obv. 13; rev. 2 and 3.?7° 


APPENDIX 


Upon completion of the manuscript, the writer 
gave it for study and comment to Benno Lands- 





™° On the basis of context, line 80 might perhaps be 
expected to say approximately: ‘May you be the most 
prosperous of the royal officials’; however, it is diffi- 
cult at present to get at the real meaning of the 
respective complexes. 

717 Note the omission of the plural ending in the verb, 
but cf. note 146 to the preceding line. 

218 The verbal form in line 85 is probably a present 
future, ba-ra-tutumu(-e) ; the transliteration ha-ra-ttim- 
tum merely gives the accustomed readings of the signs. 

2 For li-dim,-ma with uncertain meaning, in the 
presargonic texts, cf. SL 338: 29; the reading dim, for 
DE is chosen here because it is the only attested value 
of DE ending in m; cf. also Thureau-Dangin’s suggestion 
in RA 16.170. 

220 Tablets A, B, and C have colophons following their 
texts. In A, the colophon consists of one line which is 
largely illegible; in C it consists of one line which reads 
su-na-bi-den-lil ‘the hand (copy) of Nabi-Enlil.’ In B 
the colophon consists of three lines, and is of consider- 
able importance since it dates that particular copy to 
the first year of the reign of Samsu-iluna, Hammurabi’s 
son and successor, that is, according to the now generally 
accepted low chronology, to somewhere about 1700 B.c.; 
this colophon reads: 

. . DU(?)-pU( ?)-engar(?) 
itu-NE-NE-gar u,-27-kam ba-zal 
mu-sa-am-su-i-lu-na-lugal 
..., the farmer(?), 
the month of Simainu, (when) the twenty-seventh day 
had come to an end, the year when Samsu-iluna had 
become king. 
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berger, who was in the University Museum at the 
time, collating part of its lexical material for his 
ferthcoming restoration of the ea-naqu series. The 
results, as will soon become apparent, were highly 
fruitful. In not a few cases Landsberger has 
penetrated the meaning of the text where the writer 
failed to do so. And even those of Landsberger’s 
suggestions which are problematical in character 
should prove highly stimulating and not unillumi- 
nating. Following is Landsberger’s comment in 
practically his own words: 

Line 1. The term dumu-é-dub-ba does not neces- 
sarily refer to a youngster. actually attending 
school; dumu followed by the genitive does not 
imply youth. In this line therefore the dumu-é- 
dub-ba is an old graduate of the é-dub-ba, and 
u,-ul-la-dm is to be rendered quite as the form 
demands ‘in (not from) earliest days.’ In line 4 
the word Sed (better sid) should be rendered by 
‘figure out,’ ‘ calculate,’ rather than ‘ read’; sed 
and sar stand for the main subjects of instruction, 
and a tablet or an assignment could either be 
‘written’ or ‘calculated.’ In the same line nig- 
KA-Du (so rather than nig-ka-gub) -mu i-kui may 
mean ‘I studied (literally, digested) my instruc- 
tions’ (that is, the instructions given by the 
teacher). 

In line 6, mu-gub-ba may refer to the model 
tablets from which the pupils copied as opposed to 
sar-Sub-ba (cf. Falk. 177) which may refer to a 
‘thrown away’ tablet, that is a school exercise, 
In line 7 im-Su is to be rendered as ‘ section’ or 
‘paragraph’ according to Neugebauer and Sachs 
MCT 125. As for the word gub in lines 6 and 7 it 
means literally ‘to let (the tablet) stand,’ that is, 
‘to put it at the disposal of the. pupil for copying.’ 

Lines 10 and 11 might be rendered: ‘I read my 
list to my father. I figured up my tablet for him 
(and) he found it good.’ Line 12 should read: 
‘I served (literally, stood before) my father.’ Ac- 
cording to lines 312 and 313 of the proto ea-naqu 
series, the reading for NAG (line 13 ts enmen (im- 
me-LI in SL I, 34 should therefore read im-me-én), 
and the reading for KO (line 14) is Sd-gar. The 
last two complexes of the variant to line 21 (cf. 
note 24) probably read Sagar-mu 1b-ta-é ‘ I “ drove 
out ” my hunger.’ In line 24 ki ib-za should be 
rendered I bowed down (in reverence) ; for ki-za- 
za == Sukénu, cf. MAOG 4.306; MAOG 13. 2. 3b. 
For nig-Ka-DU in line 27, cf. comment to line 4. 
Lines 28-29 might perhaps be rendered : ‘ When the 
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teacher asked about the school rules (that is, about 
the boy’s behavior), the . . (said) “ you looked all 
around the street, you do not brush your. .-cloth’”; 
note that I would read the first complex as li-tag- 
lag-gi-da-ke,, in spite of the fact that the last sign 
seems to be & rather than Lit. In line 30 the last 
sign should read gub rather than tum, and the 
meaning of the line is ‘My “ school-father ” as- 
signed me my table.’ In line 31 the sar of sar-ra- 
ab-zé-en means ‘chase’ rather than ‘write’; cf. 
PBS 1 2 No. 135, 31 ff. Lines 32-34 probably 
continue the speech of the ld-kisal-la of line 31, 
and the verbal forms of these lines are therefore to 
be taken as second person singular forms, that is 
‘you (the schoolboy) took,’ ‘ you will write,’ ‘ you 
cannot know.’ In lines 35-39, md-da-nu-me-a is 
better rendered as ‘ without my permission ’ rather 
than ‘ when I was not here.’ In line 36 md-da-nu- 
me-a is not to be restored since the verb is a nega- 
tive. Moreover the gzi-zt of this line is probably to 
be equated with the Akkadian kdsu, and the rele- 
vant complexes are to be rendered as ‘ you did not 
lift the cup’ (perhaps during some common cele- 
bration). Note, too, that the first complex might 
perhaps be restored to read li-pa-ukkin-na-ke,. 
In the first complex in line 37 gts-hur probably 
means ‘good conduct’ rather than ‘ drawing.’ 
In line 39, the first complex reads lii-usan-na-ke, 
‘the man of the whip,’ the man responsible for 
discipline. The address of boy to the father begins 
with line 42, not with line 47 hence the e-da- of 
the verb in line 43. The verb gz-du in line 42 
means ‘to hate’ (Akkadian zérw). In line 44, 
A.KAL is to be read usu (cf. Goetze, JAOS 65. 
225) Lines 47-50 might perhaps be rendered: 
‘Give him his salary (nig-ba not ninda-ba, so also 
line 68) that he may act friendly (literally, give 
the way) toward you, that he may free me of 
counting and accounting, that (when) in the 
course of the school announcements he counts his 
pupils, he may count me, too (among them).’ 

In line 53, zag-gu-la is actually a kind of chair. 
Line 54 should be rendered : ‘ The schoolboy served 
him, attended him’ (literally, stood before him) ; 
note that su-kin = Ssitappuru ‘service.’ Line 59 
should be rendered: ‘My young one opens his 
hands (and) you make wisdom enter (into them).’ 
Line 61 is perhaps to be rendered: ‘ Of the mathe- 
matical tablets, of counting and accounting, you 
explain their solution to him.’ In line 62 the first 
complex may approximate a meaning such as 
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‘science.’ In lines 63 (cf. also line 66), the last 
sign in the verb is to be read gub. that is, ‘ he set 
up for him.’ Line 64 (cf. also line 67) is to be 
rendered: ‘ Pour sweet-smelling oil on his back 
and stomach ’; note particularly that in the second 
complex sIG4-gu is to be read mur-gu. Line 71 
should be rendered: ‘Complete the scribal art 
from beginning to end’; literaliy, ‘ Of the scribal 
art, finish its beginning up to its end.’ Line 72 
should be rendered: ‘You have given into my 
hand everything without causing me any diffi- 
culty’; note particularly that the -en- (-an) fol- 
lowing the root gilib =(paraku) is the first person 
accusative element. In line 74, nin-¢lama-ra is 
probably to be rendered ‘the queen, the leading 
angel’; note the name of a gate in Marduk temple 
which is written ka-4lama-a-ra-bi and ka-¢lama-ra- 
bi. Lines 75-76 might be better rendered by ‘ May 
your pointed reed produce good (work) for you, 
may your paragraph-tablet be harmed because of 
you’; that is, your copy will be so good that the 
original will look bad in comparison with it. Line 
80 may perhaps be rendered: ‘The man going to 
and from in the palace, satisfy him,’ that is, $d-si-ni 
is an imperative with the infix -ni-. In line 85, the 
word nig is to be restored before un-mi-a. Lines 
89-90 may perhaps be rendered: ‘ He carried out 
the rules of the school, became a scholar; Nidaba, 
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the lady of scholarship commanded his superi- 
ority ’; note that according to this rendering ; these 
two lines are not part of the teacher’s address. 

Turning now to the passage cited in Kramer’s 
commentary to lines 1-3, I would suggest the fol- 
lowing: Line 1 might be expected to have said 
approximately: ‘Come hither.’ Line 2 should con- 
tain the lad’s answer approximating ‘I am com- 
ing.’ The second half of line 5 might perhaps be 
better rendered ‘ why did you pass the time (idly).’ 
In line 6 I would read [igi-ugula]-a-zu-sé instead 
of [igi-ad-da-é-dub-ba]-a-zu-sé ; in this tablet the 
ugula plays the role of the ad-da-é-dub-ba. Line 7 
might perhaps be rendered: ‘Calculate your as- 
signment, solve your quadratics.’ In line 11 ugu- 
mu-sé is an Akkadianism from ana muhhia. Line 
15 should mean: ‘. . . do you know what I told 
you?’ Line 16 should be rendered: ‘I know it, 
I will tell it to you.’ 


The completed manuscript was also forwarded 
to Thorkild Jacobsen for comment. However, 
because of the unexpected demands on his time by 
the Joint Nippur Expedition of the Oriental In- 
stitute and the University Museum, he was unable 
to complete his study of the text. His relevant 
remarks will appear in a later issue. 





AUGUST PFIZMAIER’S TRANSLATIONS FROM THE CHINESE 


RicHArRD L. WALKER 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


EVEN THE MOST productive students and trans- 
lators of Chinese are occasionally dismayed by the 
tremendous bulk of material yet to be made avail- 
able in Western languages. Not only the quantity 
of this untouched material but also the unusual 
difficulty of translating Chinese into the languages 
of the West makes it necessary that duplication of 
effort be avoided, even though modern students 
with their greater specialization and better tools 
do more accurate translation work than some which 
has been turned out in the past. This is part of the 
rationale of a project for collecting all translations 
from the Chinese into French, German, and Eng- 
lish which has been carried on for several years 
by the American Council of Learned Societies and 


is being continued at the present time at Yale 
University under the direction of Mrs. Martha 
Davidson. 

The importance of the project has been forcibly 
brought home in the past few months in working 
over the translations of a relatively unknown Sin- 
ologist of the nineteenth century, Dr. August 
Pfizmaier. In fact, the published work of this man 
looms so large that it deserves to be brought to 
light as a unit. Had anyone bothered to work over 
Pfizmaier’s translations in the past and tie them 
down with precise references to the Chinese texts, 
much duplication of work could already have been 
avoided. For example, Pfizmaier translated the 
biography of Li Ssti* in the Shih Chi which was 
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later translated by Professor Derk Bodde and 
represents a sizeable portion of his China’s First 
Unifier (Leiden, 1938); and he also translated 
one of the three biographies translated by Bodde 
in his Statesman, Patriot, and General in Ancient 
China (New Haven, 1940). He translated the 
whole of the Pai-kuan Chih> of the Hsin T‘ang Shu 
which constitutes Robert des Rotours recently pub- 
lished Traité des fonctionnaires. There is no in- 
tention to indicate here that these authors and 
others knew of Pfizmaier’s work and failed to ack- 
nowledge it ; indeed, we may be quite sure that they 
never heard of Pfizmaier’s translations. There is 
also no doubt that their carefully annotated works 
are superior to the rather uncritical publications of 
Pfizmaier. The question to be raised here is 
whether these men would have spent so much of 
their valuable time duplicating work which had 
already been done had they known about it. They 
could either have provided critical corrections for 
Pfizmaier’s translations 4 la Pélliot, or turned 
their attention to equally important materials yet 
to be touched. A work which might have aided 
Sinologists to find Pfizmaier’s translations is Henri 
Cordier’s Bibliotheca Sinica, but Cordier never 
realized that practically all of Pfizmaier’s material 
is direct translation, so that most of his listings of 
Pfizmaier are inaccurate. For example, transla- 
tions from the Tso Chuan appear under ‘ History, 
State of Lu’ (Col. 608-609) instead of under 
‘Classics’ (Col. 1384-1385) together with the 
translations of Legge and Couvreur. One modern 
Sinologist, Professor Woodbridge Bingham, ack- 
nowledged his debt to Pfizmaier (The Fall of the 
Sui and the Rise of the T‘ang, Baltimore, 1941, 
pp. 150-151); but he did not indicate in his 
bibliography opposite Pfizmaier’s works the refer- 
ences to the Chinese text for the many translations 
by Pfizmaier which he utilized. 

The most obvious question is why have Pfiz- 
maier’s translations gone unheralded in the past. 
One prcbable reason is that they appear as long 
articles in the publications of the Imperial Acade- 
my at Vienna—either the Sitzungsberichte or the 
Denkschriften der philosophisch-historische Classe 
der kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften 
(abb. Sitz. and Denk.)-—one of the best possible 
hiding-places available! These publications consti- 
tute part of the reference collections in most 
libraries—especially in Europe—and they are not 
usually available at the locations where most of the 


students of Chinese do their work. Thus, while 
they are to be found in most of the large libraries, 
these publications of the Vienna Academy are 
likely to occupy shelves better known for their 
dust than their books. An even more probable 
reason is the nature of Pfizmaier’s work itself. He 
seldom bothered to indicate what he was translat- 
ing; and when he did, he never gave precise refer- 
ences—in most cases he did not even indicate that 
his work was a translation. It seems as though he 
would pull a book down from the shelf, open it to 
any page, and start translating. It did not matter 
too much to him whether he started in the middle 
of a chapter or not. Fortunately for us the col- 
lection of Chinese works at Vienna in Pfizmaier’s 
time could not have been too large, so that, as can 
be seen below, most of his translations are from 
four major works. Most of his articles are over 
fifty pages long, and the format is quite attractive. 
The Sitzungsberichte are small quarto, the Denk- 
schriften, large quarto volumes. Chinese characters 
are given for names of persons and places or for 
terms being discussed. 

Another probable reason why Pfizmaier’s trans- 
lations have been ignored in the past is that they 
are of an uncritical nature. If there are any foot- 
notes, they are translations of commentaries in the 
texts being translated. Except for short introduc- 
tions, which usually have very little to contribute, 
his work is straight translation and nothing more 
—and in some spots the translation itself leaves 
much to be desired. Nevertheless, the work is 
formidable. Altogether it constitutes over 6500 
pages of translation, probably more than that of 
any other Sinologist. Pfizmaier translated 80 chap- 
ters of the dynastic histories completely and the 
greater part of 50 others, representing over 3500 
pages of translation—even without his other trans- 
lations no mean achievement. Since so little is 
known about the man, perhaps a short sketch of 
his life in connection with the listing of his trans- 
lations would not be out of order. 

August Pfizmaier was born in Carlsbad in 1808, 
the son of an innkeeper. He was sent to school in 
Prague at an early age, presumably to learn to be a 
cook so that he could take over the management of 
his father’s inn; but he ‘ wasted’ his time teach- 
ing himself languages. By the time he had reached 
the age of nineteen, he had taught himself French, 
Italian, English, Latin, Ancient Greek, Turkish, 
and Russian. His father objected to such pursuits, 
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but recognizing that his son had unusual talent 
wanted him to become a lawyer. They finally com- 
promised on medicine, and Pfizmaier went on to 
receive his degree as Doctor of Medicine at Prague 
in 1835. All this time he was pursuing his hobby 
—the study of different languages. He returned to 
Carlsbad in 1835 and set up a medical practice. 
This lasted only until 1838, when he left home and 
went to Vienna, which became his residence for the 
rest of his life. There, with the facilities of the 
Imperial Library available to him, he continued his 
language study, teaching himself the Scandanavian 
tongues, Dutch, Persian, Egyptian, Chinese, Japan- 
ese, and Manchu. His first published work was a 
Turkish grammar. In 1848, he was appointed 
‘Docent der chinesischen, tiirkischen, arabischen 
und persischen Sprache’ at the Imperial Academy. 
From that time forward his interest was centered 
mainly on Chinese and Japanese. He managed to 
procure funds for the purchase of a font of Chinese 
and Japanese type for the Imperial publishing 
house; and by 1850, when his works started to 
appear in the publications of the Vienna Academy, 
he was able to include characters in the text. From 
then until his death in 1887, his translations from 
the Chinese averaged about 200 pages and from the 
Japanese 125 pages per year. He also wrote on 
Ainu grammar, translations of Ainu poetry, trans- 
lations of Russian poetry into German poetry, and 
articles on the languages of Greenland. In view of 
the fact that he was self-taught, that he never left 
Vienna after he settled there, and considering the 
tremendous amount which he produced every year, 
it is understandable that there are mistakes in his 
work, For such pioneering effort with poor gram- 


Ch. of Tso Chuan 
1-5 (14 Selected Stories) 
(Selected Stories) 


“cc 
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“ce 
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9-10 
10 


11-12 


II. TRANSLATIONS FROM THE DYNASTIC 
HISTORIES 


With two exceptions these translations are direct. 
The first of these are several biographies from the 
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mars and dictionaries it is surprising that there 
are not more! (A longer biography of Pfizmaier, 
which this summarizes can be found in Wurzbach, 
Biographisches Lexicon, Vol. 22, pp. 193-195, 
Vienna, 1870.) 

In the listings below, the titles of Pfizmaier’s 
articles are not given. In many cases they give no 
indication of the sources used; and since scattered 
selections are frequently included in one article, 
a listing would be unnecessarily long. Volume title 
and number and page references are given so that 
the specific translations should not be too difficult 
to locate. According to the Union List of Serials 
(Second Ed., 1943), most of the numbers of these 
two Vienna Academy publications are to be found 
in over 40 libraries in the United States. 


I. TRANSLATIONS FROM THE Tso CHUAN 


These translations are Pfizmaier’s earliest and 
they are the hardest to control. He did not trans- 
late the Ch‘un-Ch‘iu itself, and the selections which 
he translated from the Tso Chuan represent mainly 
the longer stories. The translations are given in 
short sections in quotation marks and are followed 
by notes. These come from an unnamed commen- 
tary and in addition represent Pfizmaier’s own 
notes gathered from the Shih Chi. In most cases 
he used the tables in the Shih Chi to note other 
events of the same year in states other than Lu. 
In most of the articles Chinese characters are given 
for proper names. Since we have the Legge and 
Courvreur translations of the Tso Chuan—and they 
are quite admirable—this is probably the least 
useful group of Pfizmaier’s translations. 


Pages 
37-50 
293-313 
430-448 
449-468 
469-479 
427-518 
424-48] 
12-57 
255-315 
115-185 
487-550 
156-220 
60-128 
113-163 


Periodical Volume 
Denk 1 
Sitz 13 

“ 13 
“ 13 
“ 13 
“ce 14 
“ 15 
ce ae 
“ce 17 
if% 18 
ii 20 
“ 21 
ii 7 25 
“ 27 


Shih Chi and Han Shu. Where the same person 
appears in both works, Pfizmaier combined the two 
biographies drawing the translation from the one 
which contained the fullest account of a particular 
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incident in the man’s life. It is rather difficult to 
ascertain just when he is translating the Shih Chi 
and when he switches to the Han Shu. Fortu- 
nately, these instances are not too numerous—they 
are identified below with an asterisk (*). The 
other exception is the Wu-hsing Chih¢ chapters of 
the Hsin-T‘ang Shu which Pfizmaier arranged 
topically rather than chronologically as the text 
appears. These are identified below with a cross 


SHIH CHI 


Chapter Periodical Volume 


31 Denk 8 123-153 
32 Sitz 40 645-696 
33 a 41 90-138 
34 41 435-453 
37 41 454-477 
39 43 74-152 
40 44 68-139 
41 44 197-219 
43 9 45-98 
65 30 267-273 
68 29 98-114 
69 32 642-684 
70 33 526-566 
71 33 566-583 
72 30 155-164 
75 31 66-87 
76 31 87-104 
77 28 171-192 
78 31 104-120 
80 30 227-266 
28 56-64 
81 28 69-87 
82 28 65-69 
83 31 120-132 
87 31 311-351 
88 32 134-144 
89* 32 333-357 
90* 32 529-533 
34 411-418 
91° 34 418-435 
92* 34 371-411 
93* 32 533-542 ; 
94* 32 542-551 
97 32 551-561 
106 36 17-46 
127 37 408-419 


Pages 


HAN SHU 

31 32 
32* 32 
so” 32 529-551 
34* 34 371-435 
32 562-566 

32 567-570 
39 575-618 

58-64 

206-266 
511-544; 

139-180 

345-384 

65-76 

304-330 

213-234 
234-250 


7-67 ; 
333-357 
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(+). Indication of how much of each chapter is 
translated is given in the ‘Remarks’ column. 
Here it should be noted that in counting the num- 
ber of biographies in each chiian in the lieh-chuan 
sections of the various histories, each individual is 
counted. Thus, in the case where the biography of 
a son is indicated in the table of contents as a 
subdivision of the biography of his father, they 
are counted as two biographies. 


Remarks 


2nd Biog. of 2 


2nd Biog. of 2 


Biog. of Ch‘ing Pud 
Biog. of Wei Yin-houe 


562-566 


Ist Biog. of 2 
Ist Biog. of 2 and end. 


273-293 


Ist 3 Biogs. of 5 
4th Biog. of 5 
Scattered sections on Ch‘én Hsif 


3rd Biog. of 4 


581-600 


Ist Biog. of 5 


Ist 2 Biogs. of 4 
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Chapter Periodical Volume Pages Remarks 


66 39 55-58; 76-88 Ist 3 Biogs. of 8 
70 40 396-437 5th Biog. of 6 
71 40 131-163 

74 39 89-104 2nd Biog. of 2 
92 37 103-151 

94 46 481-526 


Hovu-Han SHU 
41 Sitz 61 275-308 
42 « 61 309-340 
43 - 62 159-208 


CHIN SHU 
31 Sitz 82 205-212 Biog. of Empress Wu 
= 81 561-568 Biog. of Huai Kus 

40 f 82 179-205; 212-223 

53 81 545-561 

58 82 223-229 Biog. of Chou Ch‘ub 

59 81 568-616 4 Biogs. of 15 
82 230-232 Biog. of Méng Kuani 
85 37-113 
85 603-632 Biog. of Huan Wéni 
85 632-676 Biog. of Huan Hsiiank 
82 232-242 Biog. of Chang Ch‘ang! 


79 362-440 Selected long passages of the Wu- 
hsing Chihe 


6 98 746-751 
7 98 751-759 Last 2/5 
11 98 775-780 
264-266 
28 98 714-718 Part 2b 
31 98 718-746 
35 98 759-774 
36 98 701-713 


Per-Cu'‘I SHU 
8 34 77-84 Middle 1/3 
9 34 84-90 Last 6 of 8 Biogs. 
10 34 2-12 Biogs. 1, 3-4, 6-10 of 11 
11 34 12-24 
12 34 24-35 Pt. a, Biogs. 1, 2, 4 of 4; Pt. b, Biog. 
1 of 6; Pt. c, Biogs. 1-2 of 12 
13 34 35-43 Ist 2 Biogs. of 4 
17 34 48-64 
28 34 90-92 Last Biog. of 6 
39 34 64-77 2nd Biog. of 2 
49 34 95-96 Biogs. 8-9 of 13 
50 34 43-48 ; 92-95 Biogs. 2-4 of 6 


Sur SHU 
36 97 649-653 Ist 2 Biogs. of 6 
37 32 281-301 
38 32 301-320 
39 32 320-341 
40 32 351-369 
97 702-706 
32 369-377 
188-201 
97 627-649; 686-702 
97 658-685 Ist Biog. of 4 
97 418-422 9th Biog. of 11 
230-249 Thru Biog. of Liu Yiian-chin™ 
98 1001-1036 
98 1037-1062 
201-207 
207-229 
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77 5 98 984-1000 
79 ” 97 653-658 
81 . 97 411-418; 
82 i 97 429-444 
83 - 97 444-477 
84 a 97 477-483 
85 - 101 249-263 
Hs1n-T‘ane SHu 
1 Sitz 88 729-743 
34-36+ 94 19-86 
= 96 294-366 
46 Denk 29 141-169 
47 ” 29 170-213 
48 Denk 29 213-236 
“ 30 305-341 
49a - 30 341-390 
49b Sitz 95 920-976 
57 Denk 27 383-404 
| Sitz 93 128-158 
58 Denk 27 309-383 
59 Sitz 89 238-316 
1 - 93 159-205 
84 88 743-7 66 
85 = 88 766-798 
86 i 88 799-806 
: s 91 22-46 
87 as 91 46-71 
88 " 91 71-100 
} “ 94 7-11 
89 si 94 11-18 
198 ei 91 694-734 
199 o 91 734-758 
200 sa 91 758-772 


III. TRANSLATIONS FROM THE T“AI-P‘ING 
YU-LANn 


It will be recalled that this Sung Dynasty en- 
cyclopedia is composed of selections from authorita- 
tive works written up to the time of its composition 
on the subjects of its 1000 chapters. If a chapter 
concerned more than one topic, these are termed 
‘Parts’ in the ‘ Remarks’ column below. In most 


Chapter Sitz Vol. Pages 
397 64 697-711 
398 64 711-722 
399 64 722-733 
400 64 733-752 
469 59 271-274 
471 58 61-69 
472 58 69-84 
483 59 274-289 
484 58 84-104 
485 58 104-110 
486 58 110-117 
490 59 248-258 
491 59 289-302 
493 59 315-326 
498 59 302-315 
499 59 258-271 
660 63 217-235 
661 63 235-251 
662 63 252-267 


422-429; 483-490 
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Remarks 


Biogs. 2 and 3 of 7 
Starting with Hsin-lo 


Starting with hsio 
Thru Biog. of P‘ei Ch‘ien-t‘ung? 


Biog. of Emperor Kao Tsu 
wu-hsing Chih chapters, 
treated. 


topically 


Ist Biog. 


10 of 18 Biogs. 
3 Biogs. 


of the chapters which he translated Pfizmaier 
omitted a few of the selections from the earliest 
works; but, in general, we can say that he trans- 
lated all of the chapters listed below in their en- 
tirety with the few exceptions noted. All of the 
translations from the T“ai-p‘ing yii-lan occur in 
the Sitzungsberichte of the Vienna Academy. 


Remarks 


Pt. 2 of 3 


Pts. 4 and 5 of 5 


Pt. 1 of 2 
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Chapter Sitz Vol. Pages Remarks 


663 63 268-286 

664 64 26-45 

665 64 45-60 

666 64 60-78 

667 64 79-92 

668 65 312-333 

669 65 334-346 

670 65 346-359 

671 65 359-376 

690 71 567-577 

691 71 578-588 Ist 2/3 

692 71 588-593 ig oe | 

693 71 593-605; 609-616 Pts. on ch‘iu and p‘ao4 

695 71 605-609; 616-627 

696 “a 627-636 Ist 3 of 4 Pts. 

701 72 313-315 Pt. on pu changt 

702 72 275-295 

703 72 295-308 to hsiang lus 

707 72 315-322 

711 72 265-272 to huo lungt 

713 72 272-275 

714 72 308-313 

715 ye 636-640 

716 ig! 640-642 

717 72 248-265 

736 69 202-208 Pt. 3 of 3 

737 69 208-224 

747 70 10-28 

748 70 28-46 

749 70 46-68 

750 69 164-178 Pt. 2 of 2 

751 69 178-202 

752 69 147-164 

802 57 617-629 
60 67-74 

803 57 629-654 

804 60 44-50 2nd half 

805 60 50-67 

807 58 183-194 Last 3 of 8 Pts. 

808 58 194-211 Last 9 of 10 Pts. 

809 58 211-217; 218-223 Pts. 1-3, 6-7, 10-12 

810 58 223-237 

811 58 237-256 

812 60 7-26 

813 60 26-43 Pts. 1 and 2 of 4 
58 217-218 Pt. 3 of 4 

857 67 413-418 

860 67 432-441 Pt. 1 of & 

861 67 453-459 Pt. 

863 67 459-466 Pt. 

865 67 441-452 Pe, 

867 67 418-432 

868 65 767-777 

869 65 777-786 

870 65 786-799 

871 65 799-812 

881 68 641-652 

882 68 652-665 

883 68 665-679 

884 68 679-695 

885 68 809-828 

886 68 828-844 

887 68 695-708; 844-848 

888 68 848-864 

901 80 22-34 

902 80 17-22 

903 80 51-57 

904 80 35-41 

905 80 41-51 
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Chapter Sitz Vol. Pages Remarks 
909 80 73-79 Pt. 2 of 3 
912 80 79-85 
918 80 57-68 
919 80 68-73 
929 79 50-59 
930 79 59-61 
931 79 61-68 
932 79 68-73 
933 79 73-78 
934 79 78-84 Pt. 1 of 2 
944 78 347-356 
945 78 356-368 
946 78 368-378 
947 78 378-387 
948 78 387-397 
949 78 397-410 
950 78 410-424 

1 80 6-8 
951 80 8-17 
952 80 191-198 
953 80 198-204 
954 80 205-213 
955 80 213-220 
956 80 220-234 
957 80 234-240 
958 80 240-251 
959 80 251-264 
960 80 264-270 
131 143-160 
961 81 160-167 23 of 51 Pts. 
962 81 167-177 Several Pts. 
963 81 177-188 37 Pts. of 39 
964 78 196-202 
965 78 202-214 
966 78 214-222 
967 78 222-230 
968 78 230-238 
969 78 238-244 | 
31 188-189 
970 78 244-249 
971 78 249-260 
972 78 260-267 
81 189-192 
973 78 267-274 
81 192-196 
974 78 274-280 
81 196-202 
975 78 280-282 3 Pts. 
984 79 6-16 
985 79 16-29 
986 79 29-42 
989 79 42-49 5 Pts. of 17 
990 79 50 1 Pt. of 21 


IV. TRANSLATIONS FROM THE I-TsuNG CHIN- 
CHIEN" 


natural that Pfizmaier with his medical education 


should have been interested in it. All diagrams in 
This medical encyclopedia was issued in 1739 


' , the Chinese text are reproduced in translation. 
in compliance with an imperial order. It was 


Chapter Periodical Volume Pages Remarks 
16 Sitz 55 553-601 Ist half 
19 = 53 566-594 Pts. 1 and 2 of 5 
20 ” 53 607-614 Pt. 1 of 5 
24 . 51 257-309 
34 - 51 5-66 
ss 52 207-252 
35 Denk 16 1-58 
39 Sitz 53 614-636 chén chung féngy 


53 594-607 
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wo 


we 


all 
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V. Ornuer TRANSLATIONS 


Pfizmier’s translations of poetry also represent 
no mean achievement. He translated the first two 
chapters of the Ch‘u Tz‘u, i.e. the Li Sao (Denk, 
3, 159-174) and the Chiu Ko (Denk, 3, 175-188). 
In both chapters the Chinese commentary is trans- 
lated into footnotes. The Imperial Library at 
Vienna had a collection of the poems of Po Chii-i, 
the Po-hsiang-shan shih-chi,¥ from which Pfiz- 
maier translated three sections into German poetry 
—over 150 large quarto pages with Chinese text 
given: the Féng-yii* (Denk, 36, 1-80), the Kan- 
fuY, and the Lii-shih? (Denk, 36, 211-282). He 
also translated a ten-stanza poem by the T“ai-p‘ing 
leader, Hung Hsiu-ch‘iian (Sitz, 29, 26-36). 

The other subject which interested Pfizmaier 
sufficiently for him to do translation was Taoism. 
From the Taoist collection, the Tao-yen nei-wai 
pi-chiieh ch‘iian-shu*, he translated the Chuan- 
Tao chi>», an imaginary dialogue between Lii Yen 
and Chung Li-ch‘iian?¢ (Sitz, 111, 801-867) and 
several other selections including the Yin-chih 
wén-shih chien® (Sitz, 73, 329-384). 


These translations from the Chinese represent 
work in fields, some of which have been unex- 
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plored by other Western writers; and they deserve 
to be called to the attention of those who will 
continue to work in the fields they cover. 


GLOSSARY OF CHINESE TERMS 
. q. #, 
ABS r. Ae Bie 
. WATE s. Ari 
MAT t. sk fifi 
. YEE u. a ee 
. Ra v. SLAP Jal 
. OY . Aare 
. Jaw . am 
i. he . 
j. Fate . aR 
. eZ 
1. He, 
. Bi) cit 
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SOME SYRIAN ARABIC PROVERBS? 


Dayton S. Max 


AMERICAN CONSULATE GENERAL, DHAHRAN 


THE FORTY PROVERBS dealt with in this paper 
were elicted from four informants, native speakers 
of Syrian Arabic, and, unless otherwise indicated, 
all the information contained in this paper has 
been obtained through questioning the four men. 
Two (S and S,) are natives of Damascus, Syria ; 
one (P) is a native of Tiberias, Palestine; and the 
home of one (L) is Shwayfat, Lebanon. All the 
informants are between the ages of twenty and 
thirty-five and are temporarily resident in Wash- 


1This paper was originally written while the author 
was in Washington. With his permission, Charles A. 
Ferguson checked the transcription, and made certain 
minor revisions. 


ington, D. C. No attempt has been made to secure 
additional material; probably every proverb pre- 
sented is included in one or another of the numer- 
ous published collections of Syrian Arabic proverbs. 
Likewise, it should not be assumed that these 
proverbs are the forty most commonly used in each 
or any of the localities from which the informants 
come or that they are those most commonly used 
by the native speakers interviewed. The proverbs 
are, however, those which first came to the mind of 
one or more of the informants when asked to quote 
some Arabic proverbs. 

The proverbs are presented in order of elicitation 
and are transcribed in the dialects of the four 
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informants, (Damascus, Syria; Shwayfat, Leba- 
non ; and Tiberias, Palestine). The informant for 
each proverb text is indicated by the appropriate 
symbol (L, P, S, S,) placed before it. Proverbs 
1-30 were elicited from L and then submitted to 
the others for confirmation ; in listing the texts for 
these the order LPSS, is followed. In proverbs 31- 
40, which were elicited from P and then submitted 
to the others, the order PLSS, is followed. In 
cases where an informant offered a variant requir- 
ing a different translation, the variant was sub- 
mitted to the other informants; in such cases the 
variant texts of the proverbs are listed in order of 
elicitation and sub-numbered (.1, .2, etc.) before 
the explanatory material. Although each of the 
informants has been exposed to Arabic dialects 
other than his own for varying lengths of time, it 
is assumed that his present dialect is representa- 
tive of the dialect of his native village or city. The 
phonemic transcription used in recording the prov- 
erbs is approximately that used in the Spoken 
Arabic Basic Course manuals to be published by 
Henry Holt and Company, New York. 

Following the transcriptions are an English 
translation of the proverb in quotes, and a similar 
English proverb or brief explanation. Each prov- 
erb presented in the paper is transcribed in the 
manner in which it is commonly spoken; if the 
language is classical a notation is given directly 
after the proverb. 


1. LP: naam bakkiir ’uum bakkiir suuf ssiH Ha 
kitf bitstir. 
SS,: naam bakkur u ’uum (or fu’) bakkiir u 
suuf ssaH Ha kisf batsur. 

‘Go to bed early, get up early, and see what 
happens to your health.’ Said when leaving a party 
early or before the other guests leave. A mother 
will say this after telling her children to go to bed 
or after advising them to come home early in the 
evening. 


2.1. L: zawaan blaadak ula ’amH ssaliibi. 


S: ziwaan blaadak wala ’amH ssalubi. 


‘Chaff of your own country rather than Cru- 
sader’s (= foreign) wheat.’ 


2.2. SS,: ziwaan lbalad wala ’amH lialab. 


‘Chaff of your own country rather than im- 
ported wheat.’ Poor quality grain (or any other 
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product) of your own country is better than or 
preferable to good quality foreign grain (or other 
products). Said to someone who is remarking 
about the good qualities of foreign goods or people. 
A person wishing to buy a foreign-made suit might 
be told this by a clothing merchant in Beirut. This 
proverb is not much used in Damascus according to 
the informants. 


3. LPS: al’abaa’ ya’kuluun tlHusrum wal’abnaa’ 
yadrasuun. (Classical. ) 


‘The fathers eat the green apples and the sons 
get the edgy teeth.’ The son sometimes must pay 
for the mistakes of the father. This may be used 
when commenting on the sufferings of a family 
caused by the misdeeds of one member of the 
family, or on the inconvenience or sufferings of a 
person caused by the misdeeds of another. 


4. LPSS,: ’inna ttuyuura ‘ala ’askaaliha taqa‘u. 
(Classical. ) 


‘Birds fall together according to their kinds.’ 
‘ Birds of a feather flock together.’ Generally used 
in a derogatory or sarcastic manner in speaking of 
a group of people, all of whom are not of good 
character. Sometimes said by a mother or father 
as a warning to her or his children to keep good 
company, lest other people get a poor impression 
of them. 


5. LPSS,: waafaga Sannun tabaga. (Classical. ) 


‘Shann suited Tabag.’? They’re two of a kind. 
They really match. Shann and Tabaq are two 
persons in an old Arabic story. Said about two 
people who marry or are closely associated with 
each other. Almost always derogatory and sar- 
castic. Applied only to people. Cf. proverbs 9 and 
29. 


6. LP: ttiz nni”aali mah Siggaal. 

SS,: ftiiz nna”aale maa hu saggaale. 

‘ Buttocks that move a lot don’t get much work 
done.’ Cf. ‘ A rolling stone gathers no moss.’ This 
is not used often, as it is considered vulgar. Used 
to describe a man who is always changing jobs and 
never seems to get anywhere. A parent will tell 
his children this proverb to illustrate the value of 
sticking to a piece of work until it is finished be- 
fore trying something else. 
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7.1. L: lyadd halli ma ti’dir t'addha buusa wid 
‘laya bilkasr. 
P: tid li ma bti'dar t'uddha buusa wid‘u 
‘aleeha bilkasr. 


‘If you can’t bite the hand, kiss it and pray for 
it to get broken.’ 


7.2. SS,: liid yalli maa bta’der ‘aleeha buusha 
wadtlha balkasr. 


‘If you have no power over the hand, kiss it and 
pray for it to get broken.’ If you can’t do anything 
about changing an unpleasant situation, just sit 
tight and pray that things will soon change. 
Syrian fathers would use this proverb to caution 
their sons to stop rebelling against French au- 
thority, and instead to wait until matters took care 
of themselves and the time for change became ripe. 


8. L: min bad Hmaari ma yinbut Hasis. 
SS,: min ba'td Hmaari maa yambot Hasus. 
‘Let there be no grass after my donkey.’ Used 
with the meaning ‘I don’t care what happens to 
other people as long as my own wants are filled.’ 
Generally said of a person who is very selfish and 
unthinking of others. However, it may be said 
about oneself to indicate that you are not going to 
try to alter things or conditions as long as you are 
reasonably contented. 
9.1. Li: viryit kalb u ma’suumi. 
P: xaryit kalb u ma’suumi. 
SS,: zaryet kalb u ma’suume. 


‘ Two halves of a piece of dog excrement.’ 


9.2. SS,: fuule wu ma’suume. 


‘Two halves of a horse bean.’ ‘ Like two peas in 
a pod.’ 9.1 is a vulgar proverb and is not used by 
any of the four informants though it is known by 
all of them. The proverb is used to describe two 
people who are very good friends, business part- 
ners, or are about to be married. It implies that 
both persons are bad in character. 9.2 is used 
under the same circumstances with the same mean- 
ing. It is more refined than 9.1 and may be used 
in any company. Cf. 5 and 29. 


10.1. LP: ssakk min Hisn Ifitan. 
SS,: ssakk man Hasn Ifitan. 
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10.2. PS: ’inna suwa zzanni min Husni lfitan. 
(Classical. ) 


‘Suspicion is good sense.’ It is wise to be a 
little suspicious. Said to a friend who is putting 
a great deal of faith in someone whom he does not 
know very well. Advice to reserve judgment of a 
person until he has proven himself. 


11. L: ma Hakk zildak gayr difrak. 
P: ma Hakk zildak geer difrak. 


SS,: maa Hakk zaldak geer dafrak. 


‘ Nothing but your fingernail scratches your skin 
(satisfactorily).’ No one can scratch your itch 
better than yourself. If you really want things 
done to your satisfaction, do them yourself. 


12. L: zaarak Varwb ula xayyak ibid. 
P: zaarak Variib wala ’axuuk libsiid. 
SS,: zaarak Varwib wala ’aruuk Ibid. 


‘Your close neighbor and not your far-away 
brother.’ Your neighbor means more to you than 
your brother who is far away. Be good to your 
neighbor for he can help you much more than a 
brother or relative who is far away. This proverb 
is sometimes interpreted two ways. One is to thank 
a neighbor for something nice he has done for you, 
or to explain why you do something nice for your 
neighbor. The other is to complain about a rela- 
tive who is far away when he should be near you 
assisting you. 


13. L: kill man zadd waiad. 
P: kull man zadd waiad. 


PSS,: kall man zadd waiad. 


‘Everyone who strives will find.’ Any man who 
works hard enough will succeed. It may be said 
to or about someone who has succeeded in some 
endeavor. 


14. L: kill duk ‘a mazbaltu siyyaaH. 
P: kill duk ‘a mazbaltu sayyaaH. 


SS,: kall duk ‘ala mazbalto sayyaaH. 


‘ Every rooster crows from his own garbage heap.’ 
Any man can be brave and daring when he knows 
that he is free from harm. Said often by children 
to one who taunts them from the doorway or win- 
dow of his home. Also said about persons who take 
advantage of the security of their positions and 
treat underlings and rivals with scorn. 
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15.1. L: Ili baytu min ’zaaz ma biraasv’ bilHZaar. 

P: lli beetu min ’zaaz ma biraasi’ bilHZaar. 

SS,: yalli beeto man ’zaaz maa biraase’ bal- 
Hiaar. 


‘He whose house is of glass does not pelt with 
stones.’ 


15.2. SS,: yalli beeto man *zaaz maa byadrob 
nnaas balHzaar. 


P: lt beetu min *zaaz ma byidrub nnaas 
bilHzaar. 


‘He whose house is of glass doesn’t throw stones 
at people.’ Used under the same circumstances in 
which the similar English proverb is used. During 
a campaign one political party may publicly warn 
another political party which is engaging in a 
good deal of mudslinging. 


16.1. L: yalli ‘aawiz lkalb bivillu sabbHak bilxayr 


ya sirdt. 

P: halli ‘aawiz lkalb brullu sabbHak bilxeer 
ya sivdi. 

S.: halli ‘aawez lkalb bi’allo sabbHak balxeer 
yaa svidi. 


‘He who needs the dog will say to him “ Good 


: sw 22 9 
morning, sir. 


16.2. SS,: yalli byaHtaaz lkalb biallo yaa Hazz 
kalb. 


‘He who needs the dog calls him Pilgrim Dog.’ 
If you need help from someone you don’t like, you 
must swallow your pride and be nice to him. Said 
to or about someone who is being nice to someone 
he doesn’t like in order to obtain a favor from 
that person. If someone you think dislikes you is 
suddenly very nice to you, you might say, ‘ Is this 
a case of yalli ‘aawez lkalb ...?? Hazz ‘ pilgrim’ 
is the title of respect applied to someone who has 
made the pilgrimage to Mecca. 


17. LPSS,: %H8ar ‘aduwwaka marratan waH Sar 
sadvigaka alfa marra. ( Classical.) 


‘ Beware of your enemy twice but beware of your 
friend a thousand times.’ ‘ Protect me from my 
friends and I can protect myself from my ene- 
mies.’ Your friends can do you more harm than 
your enemies, as they know your weaknesses as well 
as your good points. 


18. LP: %iza kaan lkalaam min fidda sskuut min 
dahab. 

SS,: 12a kaan lkalaam man fadda ssukuut man 
dahab. 


‘If speech is silver, silence is golden.’ Used to 
advise someone to keep quiet and not commit him- 
self on a subject. Sometimes used to quiet someone 
who is telling you some gossip which you would 
rather not hear. 


19. L: zayr li’muur lwasat. 
P: zeer li’muur lwasat. 
SS,: zeer ’umuur lwasat. 


‘The best of things is the middle.’ Be moderate 
in all things. Advice to someone you think is 
doing something too much for his own good. Said 
to someone who is overgenerous or to someone who 
is too thrifty. 


20. L: miin binaadi ‘a zaytu ‘akr? 
P: miin binaadi ‘a zeetu ‘akr? 
SS,: miin binaadi ‘ala zeeto taker? 


‘Who hawks his oil by shouting “ poor oil ”??’ 
Who would cry out that the olive oil that he has 
for sale is really just the waste matter from the oil 
press? Who doesn’t think that his own things or 
his own qualities are not as good as the next per- 
son’s? Said to or about someone who is bragging 
about himself, his children, or his possessions. C* 
proverbs 2. and 40. 


21. L: Haamil ssillum bil‘ard. 
P: Haamil ssillam bil‘ard. 


SS,: Haamel ssallom bal‘ard. 


‘Carrying a ladder crosswise (e.g. through a 
doorway ).’ Trying to do the impossible, or trying 
to do something the hard way. Said to or about 
someone who is trying very hard to do something 
which will certainly result in failure. 


22. L: ‘asfuur biliid ula ‘asra ‘a ssazra. 
P: ‘asfuur bil’ud wala ‘asra ‘a ssazar. 
SS, : ‘asfuur bal’vid wala ‘asra ‘a ssazara. 


‘A bird in the hand rather than ten on a tree.’ 
Sometimes said to someone who is promising you a 
great deal, and you want to make it clear to him 
that you would prefer just a little bit now, rather 
than depend upon the promises for more tomorrow. 
Said to someone who postpones working until a 
really lucrative job turns up. 
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23.1. L: bisiib (mnidrub) ‘asfurayn bfard Hazar. 
P: bisiib (mnidrub) ‘asfureen bfard Hazar. 
SS,: bisiib (mnadrob) ‘asfureen bfard Hazar. 


23.2. P: bisiib (mmdrub) ‘asfureen bHazar waa- 
Had. 


23.3. S,: ‘asfureen bHazar. 


‘Killing two birds with one stone.? Used about 
the same way as the English proverb. It is usually 
quoted as a portion of a sentence, such as: ‘I’m 
going to kill two birds... .’ 


24. LPSS,: naqqil fu’aadaka maa stata‘ta min al- 
hawa, malHubbu “lla lilHabiubi 
Vawwali. (Classical.) 


‘Change your heart as often as you like, there’s 
no love but (the love you felt) for your first lover.’ 
This is not a very common proverb. However it 
can be used to refer to someone who has returned 
to his first sweetheart or to someone who longs to 
return to his original home or family. 


25. LP: bisul zziir mnalbir. 
S: bisul zzvir mnalbiir. 

‘He draws (—can draw) the “ ziir” from the 
well.’ Said of someone who is extremely capable 
or strong. Sometimes the proverb is preceded by 
ma(a) ‘not,’ in which case (according to L) it 
means that the person is not capable of doing even 
the smallest task. ziir is a Classical Arabic word 
meaning ‘bucket,’ but this meaning was known 
only to P; L and S were vague about the meaning 
of the word. 


26. L: darbi ‘a lHaafir u darbi ‘a lmismaar. 
P: darbi ‘a lHaafir u darbi ‘a Imusmaar. 
SS,: darbe ‘a lHaafer u darbe ‘a lmasmaar (or 
lbasmaar or nna‘l or nnaafer). 


‘One blow on the hoof and one on the nail (or 
on the horse shoe).’ (Referring to a blacksmith 
shoeing a horse,) it is better to alternate blows on 
the nail and on the hoof. Apparently the animal 
feels less pain when shod in this manner. Accord- 
ing to P this is given as advice to someone who 
is constantly being unkind or unfriendly to an- 
other. ‘Don’t always treat him badly, be nice to 
him once in a while.’ L, however, uses the proverb 
to describe someone who is very inconsistent in 
his character and in his dealings. ‘Sometimes he 
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acts one way and sometimes he acts the opposite. 
You can’t depend upon him.’ 


27. L: ya sitti *wumi nitte 
kinna zamsi sirna sitti. 
SS,: yaa satti *uumi natti 
kanna xamse sarna satte. 


‘Grandmother, get up and jump: there were five 
of us, now there are six.’ Children say this to their 
grandmothers in order to make them feel happy 
and youthful. They are asking their grandmother 
to enter into the fun with them. 


28. L: siHHaad wimsaarit. 
P: saHHaad wimSaarit. 

SS,: saH Haad wamSsaaret. 

‘A beggar making conditions (or trying to bar- 
gain).’ He doesn’t seem to know that ‘ beggars 
can’t be choosers.’ ‘ Never look a gift horse in the 
mouth.’ A derogatory remark describing someone 
who asks a favor of you and then demands that it 
be done in his way, and who complains if you 
don’t do so. 


29. L: tanira (*idri) u laait gataaha. 
P: tanzara (dri) u laa’at gataaha. 
SS,: tanzara (’adre) wu la’et gataaha. 


‘The pot has found its lid.” They’re two of a 
kind. This proverb means approximately the same 
thing as 5. and 9.1 and 9.2 and is used in the 
same circumstances : 


30. L: rakkabnaa ma‘na madd *iidu ‘a IxirZ. 
SS,: rakkabnaa ma‘na madd *iido ‘a lxarZ. 


‘We gave him a ride and he slipped his hand 
into the saddlebag.’ He took advantage of our 
hospitality. Said about someone who has taken ad- 
vantage of generosity in some way or other. May 
be said of a house guest who begins to order the 
servants about and even entertains his guests in 
your home without your consent, or about some- 
one to whom you have lent your car for a certain 
trip or errand and he used it for other purposes as 
well. It would not be said of a guest who actually 
stole something from you. 


31. P: lbu‘d zafa. 
L: Ibid Zafa. 
SS,: lba‘ad Zafa. 
‘Distance brings neglect.? Something like ‘ Out 
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of sight, out of mind.’ Said to someone who has 
just returned after a long absence and cannot 
understand why people are not overjoyed to see 
him and intensely interested in his affairs. Also 
used to explain why people don’t write to those 
who are absent. 


32. P: Sooke u rallafat wardi. 
L: Sawki u zallafit wardi. 
SS,: Sooke u xallafet warde. 


‘A thorn has given birth to a rose.” Something 
good has come from something bad. Almost al- 
ways said about good or remarkable children whose 
parents are either mediocre or bad. 


33. P: byi‘mal mnilHabbi *ubbi. 
L: bya‘mil mnilHabbi *ubbi. 
SS,: bya‘mel mnalHabbe ’abbe. 


‘He makes a dome out of one grain.’ ‘ He’s 
making a mountain out of a molehill.” Said of 
someone who exaggerates things to his own ad- 
vantage, such as making a big thing out of a small 
task he accomplished or some small favor he did 
for someone. Also used to describe someone who 
has been harmed or inconvenienced in some small 
way and makes a big fuss about it. 


34. PL: la tluun Igaayib ‘uzru mau. 
SS,: laa tluum Igaayeb ‘azro mato. 


‘Don’t blame the absent—his excuse is with 
him.’ Don’t condemn a man until he has had a 
chance to give his side of the story. Often used in 
cases where promises were made (and as yet un- 
fulfilled) by someone who has not yet returned 
to give his explanation. Without la(a) tlwum the 
proverb has the same meaning, and it is sometimes 
heard in this form. 


35. PL: min ba‘d minni ttu(u) faan. 
SS,: man ba‘di ttuufaan. 
‘ After me the deluge.’ Same meaning and uses 
as 8. 
36. PLSS,: tamazrzada liabalu fawalada fa’ran. 
(Classical. ) 


‘The mountain was pregnant and gave birth to 
a mouse.’ An insignificant thing was produced by 


someone from whom you expected or were led to 
expect great things. Similar to 33. in meaning. 
This proverb, however, refers to an accomplished 
fact. 


37. PLSS,: *inna Ilabiiba mina l%iSaarati yaf- 
hamu. (Classical.) 


‘The intelligent man understands from a ges- 
ture.’ An intelligent person can understand many 
things without being told. Can be said about one- 
self or about someone else to express the idea that 
you or he can detect animosity without having 
to be told. Also used to express the idea that you 
can find more in a letter or perhaps in a newspaper 
article than is actually written. 


38. PLSS,: ’arsaltuhu liya xaatiban fatazawwai. 
(Classical. ) 


‘I sent him to woo her for me and he married 
her.’ Said about someone who volunteers to help 
you but turns the situation to his own advantage 
rather than yours. For example, you ask a person 
to give you a letter of recommendation for a good 
job, and that person takes the job himself. 


39. PL: lwalad walad ulaww saar ’aadi balad. 
SS,: lwalad walad walaww saar ’aadi balad. 


‘The child’s a child even though he becomes the 
mayor of a town.’ ‘A leopard can’t change its 
spots.’ A derogatory remark about someone who 
occupied a position of which he is unworthy, or 
about someone who is trying to impress people with 
his character or importance. 


40. P: Vird bteen immu gazaal. 
SS,: l’erd b‘een ’ammo gazaal. 


‘In the eyes of his mother, a monkey is 4 
gazelle.’ Said almost exclusively to or about some- 
one who can see no wrong in his children, friends 
or other persons close to him. Often said about 
someone who adores and lavishes affection upon 4 
troublesome and worthless child. This proverb is 
similar in meaning to 20. 
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Pali and AMg. bondi, BHS vrndi, ‘ body’ 


No satisfactory etymology for Pali (and AMg.) 
bondi has ever been discovered. Childers connected 
it with Pali bunda ‘ root,’ regarding this as derived 
from Skt. budhna, ‘lowest part’ of anything, 
‘root’ of a tree, with deaspiration and metathesis. 
Geiger 62.2 seems to accept this etymology for 
bondi. It is certainly less implausible than that 
cited (disapprovingly) from Morris in the Pali 
Text Society’s Dictionary (from a supposed root 
bundh = bandh). But a new discovery gives us a 
more promising lead. 

In Jataka ii. 160.11, in the final gatha of the 
story of the Ape and the Crocodile, the text reads: 
mahati vata te bondi na ca pannd tadimka, ‘ Oh, 
you have a big body, but your wit isn’t like it!’ 

Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit has this same verse, 
at the end of the same story, in Mahavastu ii. 249. 
19. Senart failed to note the parallel, and wrongly 
emended the reading of his mss., which is corrupt 
only in the accidental omission of a three syllabie 
word (or words). The mss. read vaddé ca vrndi 
(no more of first pada) prajnad ca te na vidyate. 
Conjecturally, we might complete the first pada 
thus: vadda ca vidyate vrndi (or vrndi) ; or: vadda 
ca vrndi (in this position metrically better than 
vrndt) bhavati. It is well known that all Senart’s 
Mahavastu mss. show vast numbers of common 
corruptions; no one doubts that they must all go 
back to a single very corrupt archetype (Senart, 
i, p. 1x). 

The adjective vadda, found elsewhere in the 
Mahavastu, means in BHS ‘big.’ It was derived 
by Senart and others from Skt. vrddhé; Tedesco, 
JAOS 65. 91 f., defends this interpretation, which 
I believe is supported by a form that seems never 
to have been noted. Namely: while vadda and its 
relatives (with non-aspirate) in Middle and New 
Indic usually mean ‘big’ (a meaning which, of 
course, occurs for Skt. vrddha), in AMg. vadda- 
kumari, ‘old maid’ (in precisely the usual sense 


of that English phrase), it clearly means ‘old,’ 
another and perhaps commoner meaning of urddhd. 

The noun vrndi, or vrndi (no distinction is pos- 
sible in BHS between these two types of stems), is 
obviously the same word as Pali bondi in the Ja- 
taka version of the same line. In BHS the line 
means: ‘While you have a big body, you have 
no wit.’ 

It is equally obvious that the BHS vrndi sug- 
gests the true etymology of bondi. It is a fem. 
form related to Skt. vrndd. With neuter gender, 
this word means ‘aggregation (of separate en- 
tities), crowd, troop, mass.’ With masculine gen- 
der, however, it is used repeatedly in SuSruta, 
according to BR, in the sense of ‘a kind of tumor 
(in the throat). This, with BHS vrndi (and 
Pali, AMg. bondi), ‘ body,’ suggests that the origi- 
nal meaning was rather ‘mass’ in the sense of 
‘solid mass, accumulation, growth, swelling’ or 
the like. It is an easy step from this to ‘ mass’ = 
‘ crowd, large collection, the meaning of vrnda nt. 

Tedesco, op. cit. p. 88, traces one Middle Indic 
development of Skt. initial vr- thru vru- and 
*vvu-, *bbu- to Pali bu-, instead of the commoner 
vu-. It seems clear, at least, that some Pali words 
show bu- from Skt. vr-. To this group bonds, for 
*bundi, belongs. The vowel o for u before a con- 
sonant cluster has, of course, many parallels in 
Middle Indic: Geiger 10.2; Pischel 125, 

Tedesco offers no etymology for Skt. vrnda. In 
my opinion it could, especially in view of vadda 
with non-aspirate (above), very naturally be con- 
nected with vrddha, with the nasal plus consonant 
in lieu of double consonant which is often relied 
upon by (especially) Tedesco in his etymologies of 
Middle and New Indic words. (In principle, of 
course, everyone accepts such a possibility.) 


FRANKLIN EDGERTON 
YaLe UNIVERSITY. 
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Are West African Languages Monosyllabic? + 


It is time for a voice to be raised in protest 
against the theory of the monosyllabicity of West 
African languages. The theory has been advanced, 
quoted, and repeated so often and by so many 
writers that it is perhaps the most widely known 
and accepted ‘ fact’ about West African languages,? 
A parallel between West African and Southeast 
Asiatic languages in this respect has often been 
suggested. However, the facts simply do not sub- 
stantiate the theory. 

The point in question is not a historico-com- 
parative interpretation. I do not profess to be 
competent to judge that West African languages 
show evidences of a monosyllabic origin. The point 
in question is the nature of modern spoken West 
African languages from a descriptive point of view. 
The Southeast Asiatic languages have ‘ morphemes 
predominantly monosyllabic.’ * The assumption is 
that the same situation obtains in West African 
languages, and statements to that effect are fre- 
quently made. It is this assumption and such 
statements to which I take exception. 

In analyzing the morphemes of West African 
languages, one must carefully eliminate deriva- 
tional affixes (which may be bound to a stem), 
reduplicated forms, and compounds (usually only 
nouns). In dubious cases, I have given the benefit 
of the doubt to the analysis yielding the shortest 
morpheme. However, the mere fact of bisyllabicity 
is not admitted as evidence of affixation or com- 
pounding unless bisyllabicity is exceptional; such 
a procedure would be begging the question. 

In most West African languages, there is un- 
questionably a tendency for affixes, pronouns, and 
certain particles to be monosyllabic. However, these 
morphemes constitute only a small percentage of 
the total number of morphemes in any language. 
These morphemes also tend to have a different 
phonemic structure from morphemes of other 
classes; many of them have the structure V, while 





*See Paul K. Benedict, ‘Tonal Systems in Southeast 
Asia,’ JAOS 68.185 (1948), footnote 2: ‘The closest 
parallel [to Southeast Asiatic languages] as regards 
monosyllabicity is furnished by the West African tone 
languages. .. .’ 

* References to attest this theory are less accessible 
to a linguist in West Africa than direct evidence to 
refute it. 

* Benedict, ibid., 184. 


other morphemes in the same language have 
initial C. 

It is also necessary to define a ‘ syllable’ before 
deciding whether a given morpheme is monosyl- 
labic. The following principles have been found 
valid in several West African languages: 


(1) CV, CVV, and CVCV are often structural 
units functioning much like syllables in other lan- 
guages. However, it is safe to assume that those 
who refer to ‘monosyllabicity’ in West African 
languages do not ordinarily interpret CVCV as a 
monosyllable. For the purposes of this discussion, 
CVCV can safely be considered two syllables. Final 
C may be added to any of these sequences in some 
languages without altering the number of syllables. 

(2) CVV must often be interpreted as two 
syllables on the basis of tone sequences—i.e., if 
CVV forms have the same tone sequences as CVCY 
forms, but different tones from CV forms. 

(3) CCV forms are often found in publications 
and private notes. They are of three types. (a) 
kp and gb represent double stops functioning as 
unit phonemes, and forms with these initials are 
structurally CV. (b) Cw and Cy usually represent 
real clusters or unit phonemes; in Fante, ts and 
dz also represent unit phonemes. (c) Clusters of 
stop or spirant plus 1, r, or n are sometimes written 
in several languages (e.g., Fante-Twi, Kpelle, 
Bassa, Gio, Meninka-Bambara). These are demon- 
strably erroneous interpretations. In every case, a 
short vowel occurs between the two consonants 
written as a cluster. I have heard such forms in 
which the unwritten vowel is stressed, forms in 
which it has a different tone from the following, 
and minimal pairs distinguished only by the quali- 
ty or tone of the unwritten vowel.* In all the 
languages for which figures are given below, such 
CCV forms are known to be CVCV.5 

Details and pertinent structural statements are 
given for several languages below. ‘The stems 
studied are mostly noun and verb stems. In every 
language, morphemes with more than two syllables 


‘In Baule, Bassa, and Gio the vowel is unmistakeably 
present phonetically, but seems to be predictable as to 
quality and tone. It is possible to interpret this as a 
zero vowel, but a zero vowel is not the same as no vowel. 

5I personally have grave doubts as to whether such 
clusters exist in any West African language. 
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occur, but rather rarely; they are not included in 
counts, nor considered in percentages. Unless 
otherwise stated, the materials cited are my own 
records or observations. 


KPELLE (Liberia, French Guinea). 


Morphemes counted: 730. Monosyllables: 78. 
Bisyllables : 652. 

Verb stems with high tone include 31 mono- 
syllables and 59 bisyllables. Other verb stems 
include 2 monosyllables (both CVC, mid tone) and 
91 bisyllables. 

CVV parallels CVCV, not CV, in tone. Several 
CVV stems have CVCV cognates in other dialects ; 
none has a CV cognate. Therefore CVV is 
bisyllabic.® 

CVC with final syllabic C is bisyllabic; it is 
also rare. 

CVCV is more numerous than all other stems 
together. 

There are no derivational affixes. Compounds 
and suspected compounds were avoided in the 
count. 

Monosyllabicity: less than 11%. 


FANTE (Gold Coast).’ 


Morphemes counted: 785. Monosyllables: 369. 
Bisyllables: 416. 

Verb stems: 290. Monosyllables: 163. Bisyl- 
lables: 127. This is out of proportion to the total, 
but still far from sufficient (56% monosyllables) 
to warrant labeling the language as monosyllabic. 

Noun stems: 441. Monosyllables: 178. Bisyl- 
lables: 263. Reduction to stems was done with 
sufficient care so that errors can hardly explain the 
much higher proportion of bisyllabics in nouns 
than in verbs. 

CVV and CVC with final syllabic C parallel 
CVCV in tone, and are therefore bisyllabic. 
Neither is extremely common. 

Derivational prefixes occur with noun stems; in 
some cases the stem is bound. Such prefixes were 


°The vocabulary in Westermann-Melzian, The Kpelle 
Language in Liberia (Berlin, 1930), is not accurate in 
recording CV and CVV. VV (long vowel if the two 
vowels are the same) is often missed. Compounds are 
not indicated. Yet this vocabulary substantiates my 
count in general. 

7One of a group of largely mutually understandable 
dialects including also Twi, Ashanti, Akim, Akan, 
Brong, Ahanta (?), and Ano (central eastern Ivory 
Coast). 
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not counted. Reduplicated forms, known and sus- 
pected compounds, and loan words were also 
omitted. 

Monosyllabicity : about 47%. 


MENINKA (MALINKE) (French Guinea). 

Morphemes counted: 126. CV: 44. CVV: 20. 
CVCV: 62. 

These morphemes include only noun stems. A 
count of 26 other morphemes indicates the same 
proportions, but these were considered too few to 
include. 

The 126 noun stems were selected from a larger 
private vocabulary to test certain points of pho- 
nemic analysis and to study the tones. For this 
purpose the simplest examples and possible mini- 
mal pairs were chosen. It is quite likely that 
proportionately more monosyllables than _bisyl- 
lables were chosen, so that the above figures err in 
including too many monosyllables. The reverse is 
certainly not true. 

All morphemes pattern identically in respect to 
tone, so that CVV may be considered either mono- 
syllabic or bisyllabic. Two percentage figures are 
therefore given, the choice depending upon the 
interpretation of CVV. 

Monosyllabicity: absolute maximum 35% or 
50%. 


Sup’1pE (French Sudan).® 

Morphemes counted: 339. Monosyllables: 103. 
Bisyllables: 236. 

Noun stems: 216. Monosyllables: 75. 
lables: 141. 

Verb stems: 123. Monosyllables: 28. Bisylla- 
bles: 95. 

CVV appears to pattern like CVCV rather than 
CV. It is interpreted as a bisyllable. The reverse 
interpretation would not seriously affect the fig- 
ures, however. 

There are derivationa! (classificatory) suffixes 
with noun stems, and perhaps some derivational 
prefixes also. Suffixes and suspected prefixes were 
omitted in the counting of syllables. Known and 
suspected compounds were also omitted, but some 
may have been counted by mistake. 

Monosyllabicity : approximately 30%.° 


Bisyl- 





8A language in the Senufo group, spoken in the 
vicinity of Sikasso. Mianka (Minianka), to the north, 
is a closely related language if not a dialect of the same 
language. 

® Yet the author of a study of Mianka (the reference 
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SENADI (Ivory Coast) .?° 

Morphemes counted: 253. Monosyllables: 104. 
Bisyllables: 149. 

Noun stems: 174. Monosyllables: 74. Bisyl- 
lables: 100. 

Verb stems: 79. Monosyllables: 30. Bisyllables: 
49. 

Only CV and CVCV occur; CVV is lacking. 

The problems of derivational affixes and com- 
pounding are similar to those in Sup’ide above. 

Monosyllabicity : approximately 41%. 


More (Haute Volta)." 


No figures are available, but records of a few 
paradigms and impressions gathered in four days 
of intensive work form the basis for these state- 
ments. 

CVV and CVVCV stems are common. It is quite 
possible that CVV is to be interpreted as a mono- 
syllable. 

There are derivational suffixes and possibly 
prefixes. 

Several CVCV stems are remembered. My im- 
pression is that they are about as common as CV 
stems, at least. 


GupuMA (GuRMA) (Haute Volta and Niger). 


No figures are available; impressions gathered 
in six days of intensive work form the basis for 
these statements. 

There are derivational (classificatory) prefixes 
and suffixes with nouns. A prefix may precede and 
a suffix follow a compound noun base. 

My impression is that CVCV stems are common. 
A compound may have six syllables: prefix, two 
bisyllabiec noun stems, and suffix. 


Bassa; Gio; MANo (Liberia). 

No material is available for these three lan- 
guages. All of them have several stems that have 
been written CCV, but which must be interpreted 





is unfortunately not available) blandly asserts that 
*Minianka, like most West African languages, is mono- 
syllabic.” The same author failed to recognize the deri- 
vational suffixes of nouns, and so might well have 
counted many monosyllables as bisyllables, and many 
bisyllables as trisyllables. 

** Another language in the Senufo group, spoken in the 
vicinity of Korhogo. 

‘t The language of the Mossi people. The Haute Volta 
territory was reconstituted in 1947, from parts of the 
Ivory Coast, Sudan, and Niger territory. 


as CVCV. My impression is that CVCV stems are 
a majority, or at least a sizable minority. 
Iso (Nigeria). 

‘A considerable number of nouns of three and 
more syllables occur in Ibo.’??* Ibo has deriva- 
tional prefixes, but no suffixes, so that the above 
quotation means that Ibo has many bisyllabic and 
trisyllabic noun stems. The examples listed show 
no evidence of compounding. Five tone classes of 
bisyllabic noun forms (monosyllabic stems), and 
eleven tone classes of polysyllabic noun forms 
(bisyllabic or larger stems) are listed by Ward. No 
bisyllabic verb stems are cited, although compound 
verbs are described. This may indicate a different 
distribution of syllable count in verbs and in nouns, 
as in Fante. The evidence is that bisyllabic noun 
stems are structurally important if not numerically 
in the majority. 


Erik (Nigeria) .*° 

Seven tone classes of bisyllabic noun forms 
(monosyllabic stems) and eight tone classes of tri- 
syllabic noun forms (bisyllabic stems) are listed 
(pp. 40, 50). Paradigm verbs of one and two syl- 
lables are used (p. 54), and reference is made to 
trisyllabic verbs. The evidence is that bisyllabic 
stems are structurally important, if not in the 
majority. 


OTHER Lanauaces. The figures and statements 
for the above languages may in many cases be 
taken to include closely related languages which 
are known to have vocabularies which are cognate 
to a considerable extent. Thus: 


The evidence for Kpelle is generally applicable 
to Loma, Gbande, and Mende." 

The evidence for Fante is generally applicable 
to other dialects in the same group and also to 
Baule-Agni in the Ivory Coast. 

The evidence for Meninka is generally applicable 
to Bambara, Dyula, Yalunke, Koranko, Kono, and 
Vai. 

The evidence for Sup’ide and Senadi may be 
taken as representative of the entire Senufo group, 
whose limits are not well defined. 


12 Ward, An Introduction to the Ibo Language (Cam- 
bridge, 1936). 

183 Ward, The Phonetic and Tonal Structure of Efik 
(Cambridge, 1933). 

14 Raton, A Dictionary of the Mende Language (Free- 
town; date unknown, apparently recent). 
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In addition, informal] but careful questioning of 
American learners of ten or twelve other West 
African languages has produced no evidence of any 
which is predominantly monosyllabic. Such evi- 
dence would be worthless for a single language, 
but may be significant for ten or twelve. 


SUMMARY AND ConcLusions. Morpheme counts 
of five languages, spoken by perhaps four million 
people, in three distinct areas, indicate a percent- 
age of monosyllabicity ranking from about 10% 
to an absolute maximum of 50%. 

Direct and indirect evidence from at least fifteen 
more languages, spoken by perhaps more than 
twelve million people, yields no evidence that any 


2 


language is predominantly monosyllabic. These 
languages include most of the largest West African 
languages, and represent most of the main groups. 

A rough guess that 30% to 40% of the mor- 
phemes of West African languages are monosyl- 
labic would probably not be far from wrong. 

A reasonably safe statement for the present is 
that West African languages tend to have mor- 
phemes predominantly bisyllabic or monosyllabic. 
This is a far cry from the theory that ‘ West 
African languages are monosyllabic,’ but it is 
closer to all the facts available to me. 


Wan. E. WELMERS 


SALTPOND, Gop Coast, BriTIsH WEST AFRICA. 
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Manuel @’épigraphie akkadienne (signes, syllabaire, 
idéogrammes). By RENE Lasat. Pp. 329. 
Paris: IMPRIMERIE NATIONALE, 1948. 


According to the introductory statement in the 
preface, the object of the book under review is to 
provide both students and scholars with a manual 
serving as a guide to the reading of cuneiform 
texts. After a compact discussion of the character 
of the cuneiform writing (pp. 7-34), the bulk of 
the book consists of a list of cuneiform signs ar- 
ranged in such a way as to give on the left pages 
the various forms of the signs and on the right 
pages their syllabic and logographic values (pp. 
39-247). Guide lists of cuneiform signs (pp. 35- 
38) and of Sumerian-Akkadian values (pp. 248- 
277), as well as notes (pp. 277-288), an Akkadian 
glossary (pp. 289-326), and two maps (pp. 6 and 
328 f.) complete the volume. What the book pre- 
sents, therefore, is mainly the condensed features 
of the well-known formal signaries by Barton and 
Fossey, of the lists of syllabic values by Thureau- 
Dangin and Deimel, and of logograms by Howardy 
and Deimel. A great amount of labor must have 
gone into the making of this book and all students 
of Assyriology must feel forever grateful to Labat 
for making available to them a well thought out 
and clearly organized introduction to the study of 
cuneiform. Useful as the book may become to be- 
ginners in Assyriology, it may be doubted whether 
it can fulfill the need for a general tool in the 
sense this word was defined in my Memorandum 
on Transliteration and Transcription of Cunei- 
form, submitted to the 21st International Congress 
of Orientalists, Paris (Chicago, 1948, mimeo- 
graphed), §§ 77 ff. A manual intended for be- 
ginners may get along without quoting references, 
but such a book can never hope to satisfy the 
scholar who would want to check the sources and 
the proofs for each and every statement made by 
the author. This is especially true of a pioneering 
type of work, which Labat’s book certainly is in 
the parts listing the syllablic values arranged 
chronologically and the logographic values treated 
according to the genre of texts in which they are 
found. At least for these parts it may have been 


advisable to publish first a detailed treatment with 
full scientific apparatus before presenting general 
results in a manual which was destined for the 
use of both students and scholars alike. 

As noted above, Labat presents in the first part 
of his book a discussion of the main characteristics 
of the cuneiform writing. The presentation fol- 
lows the traditional approach, and the criticisms 
which can be made against it are about the same 
as those which can be made against the standard 
presentations of the cuneiform writing in Assyrio- 
logical manuals and in general books on the his- 
tory of writing. As these problems will be dis- 
cussed in detail in my forthcoming book on writing, 
only some salient points of disagreement can be 
outlined here. 


Ideography and Logography. Starting on p. 
13 and later throughout the book Labat uses the 
term ‘ideogram, ideography’ for the standard 
word signs of the cuneiform writing. This is the 
conventional term in the field of Assyriology, with 
Falkenstein! and Friedrich,? who use the term 
‘Wortzeichen, forming a notable exception. I 
myself have introduced recently the term ‘ logo- 
gram ’* following Du Ponceau, who in the early 
years of the past century proposed the use of the 
term ‘logographic’ or ‘ lexigraphic’ for what norm- 
ally had been called ‘ ideographic’ in the case of 
the Chinese writing.* The obstinacy which scholars 
in general show in favor of the term ‘ ideography’ 
is beyond understanding. Is it really so difficult 
to grasp the difference between the ideography of 
primitive systems, such as those of the American 
Indians, and the logography or lexigraphy of the 
fully developed systems of the Mesopotamians, 
Egyptians, Hittites, or Chinese? Without going 
into all the details I would like to quote one single 
example which may help in clearing up the matter. 
In ideography, or as I prefer to call it, semasi- 
ography, a sign represented by the picture of the 


1 Archaische Texte aus Uruk (Berlin, 1936), p. 32. 

2In Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenldindischen 
Gesellschaft XCI (1937), 325 f. 

3 Hurrians and Subarians (Chicago, 1944). 

‘ Cf, Franklin Edgerton in Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society LXXXVII (1944), p. 29. 
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sun conveys the meaning of ‘sun’ and of all its 
related ideas, such as ‘ bright, light, clear, shining, 
pure, white, day ’ or even ‘ the sun is shining,’ ‘ the 
day has come’; in logography or lexigraphy the 
same sign has only as many meanings as there are 
words which are habitually and conventionally as- 
sociated with it. Thus in Sumerian the sign suN 
can stand for the words ‘bright, clear, shining, 
pure, white, day,’ but in Chinese the word ‘ white’ 
is not expressed by the sign suN, just as in Egyp- 
tian the word ‘ shining’ is written by a sign which 
is different from that for the sun. In no fully 
developed systems could the picture of the sun 
stand for a whole complex of ideas, such as ‘ the 
sun is shining’ or ‘the day has come.’ 


Use of Logograms. The statement on pp. 25 
and 28, that in the cuneiform writing one sign can 
stand for many different words (e.g. KUR = ka- 
Sadum ‘to reach,’ matum ‘land,’ sadim ‘ moun- 
tain’) and for many forms of the same word (e. g. 
GAR = isakkan ‘he places, askun ‘I placed,’ 
Sakin ‘is placed’), is theoretically true. It should 
have been stressed, however, that in the actual use 
outside of scholarly and technical texts, such as 
omens and some other related genres, no such lee- 
way is left open either to the scribe or the reader. 
When a scribe intends to express a word or a form 
by means of a word sign which theoretically can 
stand for many words or forms he will normally 
try through all the means available to him to make 
sure that the reader will read in this sign only the 
intended word or form. This is achieved by the 
addition to the basic word sign of semantic indi- 
cators (usually called ‘ determinatives’) or pho- 
netic indicators (usually called ‘ phonetic comple- 
ments’). In addition to cuneiform, also Egyptian, 
Hittite, and Chinese systems offer ample illustra- 
tion for the regular use of semantic and phonetic 
indicators. Normally the omission of indicators is 
permitted only with the word signs used very fre- 
quently and with those which convey the right 
meaning through the so-called ‘context of 
situation.’ ® 


Phonetization. On p. 13 is offered the standard 
opinion that it was the need to express the gram- 
matical elements that was responsible for the in- 


5 Cf. on this term B. Malinowski in C. K. Ogden and 
I. A. Richards, The Meaning of Meaning (2nd ed.; New 
York, 1927), Supplement I, pp. 306 ff. 
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troduction of phonetization by way of the rebus 
principle. The earliest examples of the Sumerian 
writing from Uruk, of the Egyptian hieroglyphic 
writing (Narmer palette etc.), and the sporadic 
use of the phonetic principle in the Maya and 
Aztec writings all show, on the contrary, that the 
development of phonetization was due not to the 
need to indicate grammatical elements but to the 
necessity to express proper names adequately. That 
the need for indicating grammatical elements was 
of no great importance in the origin of phonetiza- 
tion can be deduced from the fact that even after 
the full development of phonetization writing con- 
tinued for a long time to disregard the adequate 
indication of grammatical elements. 


Principle of Economy. Originally all phonetic 
writings were phonemic in the sense that they tried 
to express meaningful differences in sound by 
means of separate signs. It is not exact therefore 
to state ‘que le sumérien lui-méme n’éprouva 
jamais le besoin de créer des signes speciaux pour 
ad, 0, 6(?), u(?), g(?), 9g, 2” because “le sujet 
lisant ou écrivant sa langue maternelle peut fort 
bien se satisfaire d’une certaine approximation du 
systeme graphique’ (p. 16). If the differences 
were actually phonemic (e.g. if there were a 
Sumerian word kdn besides kan), the writing 
would certainly have tried to develop separate signs 
to take care of separate phonemes, as it actually 
did in the case of the » phoneme. Against the ten- 
dency of writing to express the phonemic features 
of language works the principle of economy which 
induces writings to strive for maximum efficiency 
by means of the smallest possible number of signs. 
In the case of cuneiform writings the best illu- 
stration for the principle of economy can be found 
in the Old Akkadian syllabic system, which does 
not indicate the distinction between voiced, voice- 
less, and emphatic sounds. It is not therefore ‘ in- 
décision de la sourde et de la sonore et absence de 
notation distincte pour les emphatiques’ (p. 19) 
that is characteristic for Old Akkadian. The use 
of the syllabic signs DA, TI, TU in Old Akkadian 
does not mean that both voiced and voiceless con- 
sonants are indicated or that there is any choice or 
indecision in the system. In reality the sign DA, 
even though originally standing for a word with a 
voiced consonant, is used for da, ta, and ta, while 
the signs TI and TU, though originally expressing 
voiceless consonants, are used for di, ti, ti and du, 
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tu, tu respectively. In Old Akkadian the sign TA 
is never used syllabically (as against Labat, p. 99), 
the sign DI never has the value dt, ti, ti, but sd or 
Sa, (as against Labat, p. 205), while the sign DU 
with the values du or tu begins to break through 
the system only in one area, namely in the texts 
from the Diyala region. While after the Old 
Babylonian period special rows of signs have been 
established in the system to indicate adequately the 
distinction between the voiced, voiceless, and em- 
phatic consonants in the case of signs with the 
initial consonant, the principle of economy con- 
tinued in force throughout the whole existence of 
cuneiform writing in the case of signs with a final 
consonant. Thus after the Old Babylonian period 
we have three separate signs GA, KA, and QA 
to take care of the syllables ga, ka, and qa, but 
only one sign AG/K/Q (or PAG/K/Q) to express 
the syllables ag, ak, aq (pag, pak, paq). Therefore 
the writing of ag, ak, ag (p. 83) or pag%, pak (p. 
73) by Labat with markings showing the distribu- 
tion of the values in the various periods is en- 
tirely superfluous. 


Syllabic Signs. Labat’s classification on p. 25 
of the Akkadian phonetic signs into alphabetic, 
open syllabic, close syllabic, and bisyllabic signs is 
entirely unsatisfactory. Among the alphabetic signs 
he includes vowels, such as a, 7, etc., and conson- 
antal values, such as (i)s, (w)s, ete., derived 
secondarily from full syllabic signs, such as is, us, 
etc. It is evidently under the influence of our own 
form of the alphabet that the values a, 1, etc. are 
classified by Labat as alphabetic ; to the Sumerians 
and Akkadians the values a, 1, etc. were as fully 
syllabic as if a full consonant stood in front of 
them. With better justice Labat could have in- 
cluded among the alphabetic signs such values as 
w (i.e. the sign wa, we, wi, wu), h (i.e. ah, eh, 
th, uh), or’ (i.e. a’, e’, V, wu’). In reality the con- 
cept of alphabetic signs is entirely unknown to 
the Mesopotamians and, as I hope to prove in my 
forthcoming book on writing, it was not until the 
Greek period that this concept was for the first 
time evolved. In calling the values i(s), (u)s, 
etc. ‘alphabetic’ Labat again finds himself in dis- 
agreement with the theory of the evolution of 
writing. No matter how we may explain such 


® This fact could not have been known to Labat since 
the Old Akkadian texts from the Diyala region are still 
unpublished. 


broken spellings as ja-am-ru-ts, u-pa-us-st, ete.— 
and explanations have not been wanting—the only 
known examples of secondary syllabic values are 
derived by cutting off the last part of a longer 
value, not the first part. Thus the combination 
tab-ab ‘ good,’ composed of the word sign {ab plus 
the phonetic indicator ab, was conceived as ta(b)- 
ab by the Akkadians, resulting in taking the first 
sign to stand for the syllable ta only. A further 
illustration of what I call ‘ the principle of reduc- 
tion’ may be observed in the tendency towards 
alphabetization in such Bamun spellings as f(é)- 
é-t(é)-é, in which the shorter values f(é) and ¢(é) 
are derived respectively from the original values fé 
and ¢é.* Labat’s classification of the signs ab, ad, 
ir, ete. under open syllabic values is incomprehen- 
sible to me. 


Area and Period Syllabaries. One of the most 
widespread opinions in Assyriology is that of un- 
limited homophony, as best illustrated by the 
parade example of 22 homophonous DU signs of the 
cuneiform writing. It is from studies like Labat’s,® 
listing the phonetic values according to periods, 
that the final blow should come against this un- 
warranted and blindly repeated opinion. The exist- 
ence of an almost unlimited homophony would, 
of course, be true for the WHOLE Mesopotamian 
syllabary, but it certainly is not true in the case of 
individual, AREA and PERIOD syllabaries. Anyone 
who would take the trouble to count the individual 
signs with syllabic values in one limited area and 
period—as I actually did in several cases—could 
easily reach the conclusion that identical syllables 
are normally expressed by only one sign. This is 
true of the Old Akkadian period, in which the ap- 
parently homophonous signs, such as MA and MA, 
LI and LI, BI and BI, SU and SU,, and several 
others, are not used interchangeably, since each 
sign expresses a different phonetic combination.° 
The same general lack of homophony is character- 
istic of the Old Babylonian period. In the Code of 
Hammurabi, for example, apparent homophony 
can be found only in the case of the signs UR and 





7 Cf. M. Delafosse, Naissance et evolution d’un systéme 
d’écriture de création contemporaine, Revue dethno- 
graphie III (1922), 11-36. 

8 And also just published W. von Soden, Das akka- 
dische Syllabar (Roma, 1948). 

® This important problem will be discussed in my forth- 
coming article on Old Akkadian. 
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UR, and of the sibilants, the latter case being 
easily explainable on the basis of the transitory 
treatment of the sibilants in the Old Babylonian 
period. Against Labat, p. 20, the sign NI with 
the values i and Ji in the Old Babylonian and Old 
Assyrian systems stands outside of the standard 
syllabaries since it is used there archaistically, and 
normaliy only in certain stereotyped expressions. 
Of course, in our aversion towards homophony we 
should not insist too much on the purity of any 
system. The interchange of influences may some- 
times have provoked the existence of more than 
one sign for the same syllable. But it was only 
in the last phases of cuneiform, in the New As- 
syrian and New Babylonian periods, when the 
writing was on its downward course of develop- 
ment, that the homophonous use of syllabic signs 
can be amply attested. The reader does not have 
to be reminded that the principle of economy, 
quoted above for another purpose, speaks unequivo- 
cally against the existence of uncontrolled homo- 
phony of syllabic signs. 


As for the main part of Labat’s book, listing the 
syllabic and logographic values of cuneiform signs, 
I cannot add much to what I wrote in the Memo- 
andum on Transliteration and Transcription of 
Cuneiform, referred to at the beginning of this 
review. I still believe that the right way of tack- 
ling the distribution of syllabaries according to 
area and period is in the form of charts (as shown 
in the Memorandum § 84) giving full sources as 
known at present and leaving open spaces for 
future additions. 

There are certain points scattered throughout 
the book which need correction or further eluci- 
dation. Among them I have noted the following: 
P. 7: It is taken for granted that the cuneiform 
writing was invented by the Sumerians, although 
in view of the various theories about the Mesopo- 
tamian substratum recently proposed this can no 
longer be considered self-evident. P. 13: The 
temporal priority of signs with concrete meaning 
over those with abstract meaning, generally ac- 
cepted in the histories of writing, finds no support 
even in the most primitive types of writing. P. 19: 
There are several cuneiform systems which are 
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older than the Old Akkadian or Sargonic systems. 
P. 20: The statement that the Old Assyrian syl- 
labary is preserved pure in the so-called ‘ Cappa- 
docian’ texts and less so in the Old Assyrian 
historical inscriptions does not correspond to the 
truth if ‘Old Assyrian’ is defined in the way 
proposed some years ago in my Inscriptions from 
Alishar and Vicinity (Chicago, 1935), p. 41, n. 7. 
As against the statement, p. 20, that the Old 
Assyrian historical inscriptions ‘ subirent trés vite 
influence babylonienne, l’orthographe locale n’y 
laissant que des traces éphéméres,’ we may observe 
that the Assyrian writing kept itself surprisingly 
free of Babylonian influence. In contrast to the 
Assyrian dialect, which was largely replaced in the 
course of time by Babylonian, at least in official and 
literary use, the Assyrian system of writing re- 
tained its independence to the very end of the 
Assyrian Empire. P. 27: I do not understand 
the reason for the statement that the postpositive 
determinatives comprise concrete determinatives ; 
at least in the cuneiform writing all determinatives 
are ‘concrete.’ P. 29: According to Labat long 
vowels are indicated by the doubling or tripling of 
a vowel in such spellings as ta-a-bu or ta-a-a-bu. 
Is the latter spelling attested? Or does Labat mean 
the spelling ta-a-ab? The map on p. 6 assigns ‘ la 
langue de chancellerie’ correctly to Syria, Pales- 
tine, and Egypt, but its extension to Anatolia, 
Armenia, and Iran is disputable. The map on pp. 
328 f., while it omits important routes (especially 
in Babylonia), has all sorts of imaginary routes 
which could never have existed (especially in 
Upper Mesopotamia). 

The book is typographically well done and 
surprisingly free of misprints. Considering the 
pioneer character of the work it may be rather 
easy to point out its apparent shortcomings while 
overlooking its good qualities. Foremost among 
the latter is the vision to tackle the problem of the 
distribution of logographic and syllabic values 
according to area, period, and genre (in contrast 
to previous authors who jumbled all these values 
indiscriminately) and the courage with which the 
author attacked a most difficult task. 


I. J. Geis 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Selected Chinese antiquities from the collection of 
Gustaf Adolf Crown Prince of Sweden. Edited 
by Nits PALMGREN. Pp. xv + 146, 322 draw- 
ings, 110 plates. Stockholm: GENERALSTA- 
BENS LITOGRAFISKA ANSTALTS FORLAG, 1948. 


This beautifully printed and illustrated volume 
brings together a part of the results of more than 
forty years’ study and collecting in the field of 
Chinese art and archaeology. Here we have illus- 
trated and described almost five hundred objects 
representing more than twenty-five per cent of the 
collection of H, R. H. Gustaf Adolf, Crown Prince 
of Sweden. The selection of the objects was made 
by His Royal Highness and the editor, Dr. Nils 
Palmgren. The latter wrote the descriptions and 
depended on that excellent authority, Professor 
Bernhard Karlgren, for reading the inscriptions. 

The catalogue begins with a foreword in Swedish 
by His Royal Highness, which states that the 
book’s publication was rendered possible through 
gifts of a number of individuals in honor of the 
Crown Prince’s fiftieth birthday. This occasion 
occurred more than fifteen years ago when the 
collection was growing rapidly, and so it was de- 
cided to postpone publication. Unfortunately the 
outbreak of World War II caused further post- 
ponement. Happily this setback is offset by the 
addition of ten more plates than originally planned, 
due to the growth of the collection. Those of us 
who do not read Swedish are beholden to the far- 
sightedness and generosity of His Royal Highness 
because, despite the fact that the publication of 
this book was made possible by friends of Chinese 
art in Sweden, it has been issued with an English 
text so that ‘it can achieve on the whole a greater 
international distribution.’ + 

The foreword is followed by an introduction by 
the editor giving some account of the Crown 
Prince’s career as scholar and collector and of the 
scope of the collection and the catalogue. 

Each object has been very carefully described 
with pertinent measurements regarding size, 
weight, scale, hardness, specific gravity, and so 
forth. In addition, in the majority of cases, we 
have first-rate text drawings of profiles, or ele- 
ments of design or both, done by Mr. Sven Ekblom, 
who deserves great credit for this work. 





1 The writer is indebted to Dr. H. G. Deignan, Division 
of Birds, U. S. National Museum, Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, for translating the Swedish foreword. 


Here, as the editor has pointed out, we find a 
wide variety in so far as quality is concerned, from 
a top-quality bronze vessel of the type ku (plate 
101) to items which are of undoubted interest as 
to design but not always well-made things. So- 
called ‘belt hooks’ as a series give perhaps the 
most interesting consecutive study. This series is 
followed by those on jade and glass, and mirrors 
in order of interest. Works in bone, ivory and 
ceramics are also interestingly presented. The re- 
productions in general are good, those in color 
being excellent and particularly valuable for the 
illustration of jade and ceramics. 

We note that in discussing the bronzes Dr. Palm- 
gren seems very sure of the techniques used. Thus 
we have for example for plate 1: ‘Technique: 
Cire perdue. The decorative elements were applied 
to the wax models by means of dies,’ and for plate 
16: ‘Technique: Cire perdue. Dies were not used 
for preparing the wax model.’ In other cases we 
have simply: ‘ Technique: Cire perdue.’ In view 
of the fact that in so far as the reviewer is aware 
the question of technique is still imperfectly under- 
stood, and that according to the findings of Orvar 
Karlbeck keyed moulds were used in many cases, 
these assertions seem somewhat dogmatic. It is a 
pity therefore that the editor did not give us some 
explanation of this. Such an explanation, if it 
could be substantiated, would be a real and welcome 
addition to our knowledge of early Chinese bronze 
techniques. Incidentally, it seems curious that Dr. 
Palmgren does not appear to refer to Karlbeck’s 
work on the subject. 

Another thing which is disturbing is an apparent 
lack of system in the romanization of Chinese 
words. Thus for plate 2 we have ‘Kia (Chia)’ 
which is self-explanatory, but when we turn to 
plate 40, no. 1, ‘ Siian-ki’ without a parenthetical 
‘ Hsiian-chi, and to plate 7, no. 3, where we find 
‘Ch‘u, bronze halberd, the hole for the handle 
being at right angles to the blade,’ we wonder what 
character is represented by ch*u. While recognizing 
that the Chinese terminology for designating 
bronze forms is somewhat loose, we also recognize 
that the usual designation in Chinese catalogues 
for this type of weapon is kou ping (Je. Thus 
a list of Chinese characters, together with the 
romanization used, would have been helpful. It 
might be added here that recently, particularly in 
this country, there has been a tendency to a most 
regrettable carelessness, in use of romanization by 
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non-sinologues writing in the field of Chinese art. 
This is confusing for al., whether or not acquainted 
with the Chinese written language, and it is to be 
hoped that more care will be taken in this regard 
in the future. 

The reviewer has noted also that occasionally the 
references given are incomplete. Thus for plate 40, 
no. 1, we find ‘ According to Wu Ta-ch‘éng in Ku 
Yii T‘u K‘ao’ with no page reference, or plate 22, 
no. 3, ‘Sikino Tadashi and others: Rakuro-gun 
Jidai no Iseki,’ again no page reference, and so 
forth. 

In connection with the ‘belt hooks’ described 
on page 58, the editor offers the opinion that such 
articles, when their motifs have a close affinity to 
the Suiyiian and Shou-chou series, should receive a 
considerably earlier dating than the first millennium 
A.D. as postulated by Alfred Salmony in ‘ Sino- 
Siberian Art.’ However, we believe that it is still 
too early in the course of our studies of this subject 
to make any certain attributions. Of late we have 
seen beautifully-made dated bronzes of undoubted 
Huai style made during the Han period, and it 
seems quite possible that the general Ordos influ- 


ences extended over a greater period of time than 
may hitherto have been considered probable. 

One wishes that this book could have been pro- 
vided with a good index, for without it its use as a 
book of ready reference is difficult. We are, how- 
ever, well aware of the difficulties inherent in pre- 
paring a volume of this kind, and whatever its 
shortcomings may be—and what book doesn’t have 
them—they are overshadowed by the general ex- 
cellence of its content. The book contains a useful 
map of China, a chronological table up to A.D. 
1000, a list of Chinese dynasties and of the em- 
perors after a. p. 960, and a bibliography of some 
ninety-eight titles. 

It is a most welcome addition to the literature on 
the subject. This reviewer believes that His Royal 
Highness may feel assured that the answer to the 
implied question in the last sentence of the fore- 
word—‘ If it can increase appreciation for the 
refined art of ancient China, it will fulfill a good 
purpose in the service of culture —will be in the 
affirmative. 


A. G. WENLEY 


FREER GALLERY OF ART, 
WasHINGTON, D. C. 





Ancient Egyptian religion: an interpretation. By 
H. Franxrort. Pp. x-+ 172. New York: 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PREss, 1948. 


Seit mehr als 100 Jahren entstand aus zahllosen 
Denkmiilern das vielfarbige Bild des altigyptischen 
Pantheons. Die gleichzeitige Erforschung der 4g. 
Religion lisst nun deren gedankliche Tiefe hinter 
der Vielgestaltigkeit vermissen. Rationalistische 
Betrachtungsweisen haben lange das Bild der ag. 
Religion verzeichnet und iiber das dussere Bild von 
Mythen, Braiuchen und Lehren nicht tiefer ein- 
zudringen verstanden. Ein echter Kern wahrer 
Religiositat muss aber vorliegen. Er muss einer 
letzten Einheit oder Verbindung von Uranschau- 
ungen entstammen, wie auch aig. Sprache und 
Volkstum als relativ geschlossene Einheit auftre- 
ten. Dieser inneren Grundform der aig. Religion 
wurde auch in dem so iiberaus bedeutenden Werk 
von Kees (Der Gétterglaube im alten Agypten, 
Leipzig, 1944) und einer neuen Schrift von Van- 
dier (La religion égyptienne, Paris, 1944) nicht 
nachgegangen. 

So stellt das Buch Frankfort’s einen ersten Ver- 
such dar, die Grundelemente und Auswirkung der 


ig. Religion zu bestimmen. Fr. sieht bewusst von 
allen lokalen und zeitlichen Unterschieden in Kult 
und Lehre ab und schilt folgende bestimmenden 
Merkmale heraus: 


1. Die Welt wird durchweg als Schépfung (einer 
creative power) betrachtet. Nach der Schépfung 
des Weltganzen erscheint es unverinderlich 
(static) und einer ewigen Weltordnung unter- 
worfen (J/3.t). 


2. Die Welt wird als Summe von Erscheinungen 
und Kriften, nicht als ein Ganzes gesehen. 
Nach zahlreichen Gesichtspunkten wird die 
Erscheinungswelt in Einzelheiten mittels ‘ Bil- 
dern’ (approaches) geschaut und verstanden. 
Bei dieser multiplicity of approaches bleibt jedes 
‘ Bild’ fiir sich echt und wahr, ihre Vermengung 
fiihrt dagegen zu—scheinbaren—Widerspriich- 
en. Man kann z. B. die Erde als Urboden oder 
als Leib einer Gottheit verstehen, die Frucht- 
barkeit unter dem Bild des Hasen, Widders, 
Stiers oder Mannes ‘ schauen’ (vgl. Frankfort, 
The Intellectual Adventure of Ancient Man). 


3. Der politisch begiindete Aufstieg einer einzel- 
nen Gottheit oder eines theol. Systems darf 
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nicht mit ag. Religion verwechselt werden. Er 
bedeutet nur die periodische Vorherrschaft einer 
Priesterschaft oder eines Bildes fiir ein und 
dasselbe Unverinderte. 


Nach Ausfiihrung dieser Grundthesen befasst 
sich Fr. in vier Abschnitten mit der ig. Vorstel- 
lung von Staat, Leben, Jenseitshoffnung und dus- 
serer Kultur. So sehr damit die von der Religion 
am stiirksten durchbluteten Lebensgebiete heraus- 
gestellt werden, so sehr vermisst man in deren 
Behandlung eine ausschliesslich religidse Sicht. 
Dadurch geht der erst vielversprechend ange- 
kniipfte Faden stellenweise wieder verloren und es 
entsteht der Eindruck, als handle man nicht von 
Religion, sondern vielmehr von ‘ Ancient Egyptian 
Attitudes towards .. .”. was auch vielleicht besser 
als Buchtitel verwendet worden wire. 

Wertvolle Hinweise: Die Identitit von Staat 
und K6énigtum wird hervorgehoben (im Kapitel 
‘Staat’). Ein ig. Wort fiir ‘Staat’ fehlt. Der 
Herrscher ist Reprisentant der bereits erwahnten 
universalen Weltordnung. Daher findet seine in- 
dividuelle Persénlichkeit und Leistung auch keinen 
biographischen Niederschlag und seine Thron- 
besteigung (H*‘)) erscheint wie der Aufgang (h*‘/) 
der Morgensonne bei der Schépfung als ‘ Naturer- 
scheinung.’ Sie gehért auch zur Weltordnung. 
Diese bildet ebenso die Grundlage aller sittlichen 
Anschauung (im Kapitel ‘ Leben’). Nicht Ge- 
rechtigkeit und Siinde stehen sich in ihr gegen- 
iiber, sondern Ordnung und Unordnung (der 
‘Schweigsame’ = sich in die Ordnung Fiigende, 
im Gegensatz zum ‘ Hitzigen ” = Ungeordneten). 
Staatliche und soziale Unordnung sind des Agyp- 
ters grosster Abscheu (vgl. die Erste Zwischenzeit 
nach dem Alten Reich). Nicht ein (persdnlicher) 
Gott ist sittliche Norm, sondern die unwandelbare 
Weltordnung, der auch die Gétter unterliegen. 
Die grosse Unsicherheit fiir den Menschen tritt 
im Augenblick des Todes ein, weil er einen un- 
bestimmbaren Einschnitt in ein dauerndes Sein 
bedeutet (im Kapitel ‘ Hoffnung’). Das Sein wird 
in eine dieseitige und jenseitige Halfte, in zwei 
Phasen gespalten. Den Agypter quilt und be- 
schiiftigt nicht etwa die Fraglichkeit eines Jenseits, 
das fiir ihn sicher besteht, sondern die Fraglichkeit 
und Unfassbarkeit des Ubergangs. Der Tote und 
sein Jenseitsleben werden wie alle Erscheinungen 
der Welt in verschiedenen Bildern (approaches) 
gesehen (als Ka, Ba oder ’Ach). 


Ohne Eingehen auf Einzelheiten sei hier Stel- 
lung zu der Grundidee Fr.’s genommen: sein Be- 
griff einer statischen Unveranderlichkeit der ein- 
mal geschaffenen Welt beriihrt nur eine Seite des 
Ganzen. Unwandelbar ist nur die Weltordnung in 
ihren Gesetzen des Ablaufs, der Wandel der Welt 
selbst jedoch ist wesentlicher als die Gesetze dieses 
Wandels. Der Agypter schaut diesen Wandel unter 
dem Bild des organischen, pflanzlichen Lebens, das 
von Anfang an wesensvollkommen, nur noch quan- 
titativ zunimmt, aber nicht mehr als ein Baum 
synthetisch seine Jahresringe ansetzt. Das 4g. 
Weltbild ist synthetisch, nicht statisch zu nennen. 
Die Schépfung wird als Generation unter dem Bild 
der Zeugung und Urzeugung verstanden, wobei das 
Urprinzip bereits als Ur-Teil zur Welt gehort. Das 
ig. Weltbild ist somit synthetisch und generativ, 
dazu immanent zu nennen. Statisch, d.h. un- 
wandelbar ist nur das Gesetzliche des Ablaufs des 
Dinge, z. B. von Tag und Nacht, Uberschwemmung 
und Wachstum, Leben und Tod. Das Weltganze 
setzt sich durch Synthese aller géttlichen (iiber- 
menschlichen) Krafte und Geheimnisse zusammen. 
Die Kraft zu deduktiver Ableitung der Welt aus 
einem Urprinzip mangelte dem Agypter, aus- 
genommen beim theol. System von Memphis. Er 
setzte dafiir das Bild der zeugenden Urgottheit ein, 
die er erdhaft, tierhaft oder menschengestaltig 
auffasste. Hinter diesen Bildern werden grund- 
verschiedene geistige Haltungen erkennbar, die 
sich als magisch-fetischistische bzw. kosmische 
Weltanschauung bezeichnen lassen. 

Der Mangel einer deduktiv entwickelten Welt- 
anschauung und einer transzendenten creative 
power fiihrte dazu, dass sich in Agypten kein 
zwingendes, kimpferisches Dogma und keine Of- 
fenbarung finden. Die religidsen Gebilde und theol. 
Systeme, weit davon entfernt, exclusiv zu sein, 
treten ihrem Wesen nach liberal duldsam auf. 
Unter verschiedenen Bildern wird ja stets derselbe 
(generative) Weltschépfungsprozess verstanden. 
Nur die Theologie von Memphis (S. 23f.) um 
Ptah nahm diesen jenseits der Welt stehend und 
schépferisch durch Erkenntnis und schépferischen 
Ausspruch, also transzendent an, wobei die Vor- 
stellung von einem Urhiigel mitgeschleppt wurde. 
Und nur die ‘ketzerische’ Lehre von Amarna 
unter Achenaten setzte anstelle der Synthese die 
Deduktion und (fast) eine Offenbarungslehre, die 
sogleich unduldsam und kaimpferisch auftrat. Es 
ist a priori wahrscheinlich, dass in beiden Fallen 
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ausserigyptische Einfliisse wirksam waren, Hin- 
fliisse Vorderasiens. 

Die Annahme einer Vielzahl von approaches 
(Bildern) fiir die géttlichen Krafte in der Welt 
schliesst nicht aus, dass ein bestimmtes Bild (z. B. 
das des Falken, der Sonne u. a.) infolge geschicht- 
lich-politischer Entwicklungen in den Vordergrund 
trat, was Fr. ablehnen mochte (p. vi u. 22 z. B.). 
Solche Hegemonien gewisser Lehrbilder waren nur 
dann antiagyptisch, wenn damit zugleich alle an- 
deren Bilder verpént worden wiren—im Gegensatz 
zum Prinzip der Synthese. Fiir die religidse Grund- 
haltung war es gleichgiiltig, welches Bild vor- 
herrschte, welches System eben dominierte. (Zeit- 
weise Vorliebe fiir bestimmte Heilige andert im 
Katholizismus das Dogma nicht. ) 

Fiir Fr. bedeuten offensichtliche Unterschiede in 
der Auffassung gottlicher Wesen bei den Agyptern 
nur approaches. Ob aber der Kosmos in gottliche 
Teilerscheinungen (Himmel, Erde, Luft usw.) 
gegliedert wurde, ob Tiere als Symbole geheimnis- 
voller Krafte oder Sitz solcher Krifte (Fetische) 
geschaut wurden, dass kennzeichnet mehr als ap- 
proaches: da liegen offenbar verschiedene Ent- 
wicklungsstufen und verinderte geistige Formen in 
den Menschen zugrunde. Verbindungen zwischen 
solchen Vorstellungen (z. B. zwischen Isis und der 
Mutterkuh von Sebennytos) beweisen nicht nur 
eine Synthese zweier approaches, sondern dariiber 
hinaus die Sublimierung eines Fetisch oder Tier- 
symbols, seine Erhebung auf eine andere geistige 
Ebene. Solche jeweils (mythopoeic) vereinigte 
Bilder waren urspriinglich nicht nur getrennt, 
sondern stammen aus getrennten Welten geistiger 
Schau. Es muss uns daran gelegen sein, die 
Tatsache und die Ursache von Verschmelzungen 
zu erfassen. Dass ‘originally Isis was significant 
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only in her relation to the king’ (8.7), das ist 
erst zu beweisen, ebenso, dass Amun ‘from im- 
memorial times’ in Theben verehrt wurde (S. 22). 
Die Denkmiiler beweisen dies nicht. Es gibt also 
doch geschichtliche und religionspolitische Knt- 
wicklungen, wie implicite S. 20 zugestanden und 
sonst verneint wird. Auch wird dort z. B. zu- 
gegeben, dass der Widdergott Chnum als Schépfer- 
gott Ziige von Ptah und Re angenommen hat, 
wiihrend er ‘ perhaps originally the symbol of the 
procreative power of the animal kingdom ’ gewesen 
ist (S. 22). Chnum wurde so zu Chnum-Re, 
iihnlich wie Amun zu Amun-Re usw. 

Mit Recht lehnt Fr. die Verwendung des Be- 
griffs ‘ Totemismus’ und ‘ Tiergottheit’ ab (S. 8). 
Tiere sind entweder Symbole oder Epiphanien 
hoherer Krifte (S. 10 heisst der Apis ‘ divine ser- 
vant’) und kénnen daher ohne weiteres anthro- 
pomorphisiert werden, wenn nicht eine Epiphanie 
in Betracht kommt. Zur Sichtung des religidsen 
und theologischen Gutes der Agypter bedarf es 
eben auch der Beriicksichtigung ethnischer und 
kultureller Schichten und Stufen sowie der geo- 
graphischen Bedingungen, die in der Weite der 
Steppe anders gelagert sind als im Niltal, bei 
Nomaden anders als bei Bauern, bei Neolithikern 
anders als bei Trigern einer Hochkultur. So wert- 
voll der Ansatz des Vf. daher erscheint, so zahl- 
reich und wichtig die Hinweise auf das Grund- 
legende der iigyptischen Religion sind, es darf nicht 
zu einer einseitigen Uberbetonung einiger Ge- 
sichtspunkte kommen. Dies wiirde uns diese grosse 
religidse Welt wieder verzeichnen, wie es vordem 
durch iibertrieben rationale oder nur phinomeno- 
logische Beurteilung geschehen ist. 

Hanns Stock 

MUNICH 





Proverbi, tradizioni e canzoni tigrine. By C. ContTrI 
Rosstnt. (Collezione scientifica e documen- 
taria dell’Africa Italiana V.) Pp. 322. Ver- 
bania, 1942. 


C. Conti Rossini, one of the greatest Abyssin- 
ologists of all times, adds another writing to his 
already numerous and original books on Ethiopia, 
its history, languages and literature. The book 
under review consists of three parts. (1) A collec- 
tion of 489 proverbs in transliteration, translated 
and annotated (pp. 12-109), followed by an alpha- 


betical index of the proverbs. (2) The text of the 
Mdashaf nay ‘aletat ‘The Book of the tribes,’ a 
collection of traditions on various populations of 
Eritrea, in Ethiopic characters, translated and 
annotated (pp. 119-214), with an index of the 
proper nouns (pp. 215-22) ; the whole preceded by 
a very informative and penetrating study on the 
value of folk traditions. (3) A collection of 
Tigrigna songs, in Ethiopic characters, translated 
and annotated. 

The book contains more than the title suggests. 
Anyone who is interested not only in the history 
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and folk poetry of Eritrea, but also in the Semitic 
languages of Ethiopia, will consult it with great 
profit. The author discusses not only linguistic 
phenomena of Tigrigna, but deals also with general 
phenomena in the domain of the phonology and 
the grammar of the Ethiopic languages as a whole. 
Thus we find the problem of vocalic assimilation 
on p. 19-21; pronunciation of ¢, s, p. 21; conjunc- 
tion -u, p. 24; spirantization, pp. 24-5; suffixed 
pronouns, pp. 23, 58, 77, 84; negation, p. 32-4; 
euphonic -t, p. 40-1; construct state, p. 42; gerun- 
dive, p. 43; use of ka, p. 45; plural, p. 49-51; 
verbs 3rd radical laryngeal, p. 53-4; prefixes of 
the verb, p. 68-9; verbs 2nd radical laryngeal, 
p. 82; compound tenses, p. 102-5; copula, p. 106; 
expressions for ‘ father,” p. 36; ‘mother,’ p. 93; 
“woman, p. 98; ‘to say,’ p. 39. The author’s 
observations contribute greatly to our under- 
standing in the field of comparative Ethiopic. 

In the following I shall refer to a number of 
linguistic points in detail, and number them for 


the reader’s convenience. A number in parenthesis, 


unless preceded by p., indicates the number of the 
proverb in CR (= Conti Rossini). 
transcribed here by a, e by 4. 


CR’s @ is 


THe DIALECT OF THE ‘ PRoveERBI.’ 1. The 
author does not give us any indication on the 
dialect of the ‘ Proverbi.’ The few features men- 
tioned below seem to point to the dialect of 
Hamasen. These features are: the demonstrative 
pronoun ’azi (but also ’azw), ’ati as opposed to 
*azu, ’atu of some other dialects; the Amharic 
noun-formation -i(f)a as in daha ‘judge’ (31), 
firdsina ‘horse-man’ (58), as opposed to the 
actual Tigrigna form dayna, fairdsdyna; prepalatals 
versus non-prepalatals of other dialects: bacay 
‘companion’: basay; mdsilu, harsé, gdasgasa, in 
other dalects with s; haddis ‘new’: haddis. See 
also § 8. 2, 26, 33.1.5. Some of these features are 
also characteristic for the dialect of Adoua (see 
my Observations sur quelques dialectes du Ti- 
grigna, Journal Asiatique 1939, pp. 63-77). 

ORTHOGRAPHY AND PRONUNCIATION. 2. The 
traditions and the songs are in Ethiopic characters 
only. Once more we see that traditional alphabet 
does not reflect the actual pronunciation, and is 
bound by archaic and literary conventions. We 
positively know that the velar 2 of Old-Ethiopic 
is replaced by the laryngeal A in Tigrigna. The 
words dahray, halifom are written, however, with 
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h. We know that kab ‘from’ with the suffixed 
pronouns of the 3rd person is kab’u (with ’) ; this 
word is written, however, kab‘u (with ‘). This 
reservation will have to be applied to many docu- 
ments written in traditional alphabet if we want 
to draw conclusions concerning the pronunciation. 


PHoNoLoGy. 3. Concerning the pronunciation 
s:t (p. 21) it should be added that Gafat, too, 
preserves s. It is affricated, and sounds like ¢s. 

4, The glottal stop is not used in CR in the 
beginning of the word. The reader must keep in 
mind, however, that the glottal stop is pronounced 
in Tigrigna in the beginning of the word, especially 
if not preceded by another word. 

5. The alternation 2a:i in Tigrigna is not 
limited to the prefix of the 1st and 3rd persons of 
the imperfect: adalli and idalli ‘ I want’ (p. 68-9). 
We also find it in other parts of speech as in CR’s 
yiballu as against yibillu of Akkele Gouzay 
(Leslau, Documents Tigrigna, p. 77). In the 
dialect of Adoua the corresponding vowel is 
rather 1. 

6.1. The problem of the gemination is an 
important one in Ethiopic. There are some Ti- 
grigna grammatical forms in CR with a single 
consonant where we would expect the gemination. 

6.2. The plural of some of the nouns is -atti, 
-watti, and not -ati, -wati (p. 50). 

6. 3. The ‘ distributive’ type has the gemination 
of the repeated consonant, and the 1st vowel is d. 
Thus géqqgadmi and not qaiqadmi (400), babballa‘ti 
and not baballa‘ti (219). 

6.4. Some of the verbs of type B have a single 
consonant where we would expect a geminated 
one: wassak and not wasak (366), madaqqasu and 
not madgqasu (175), kafawwaso and not kafawaso 
(260). 

6.5. Some of the suffixed pronouns have a single 
consonant instead of a geminated one: fatiyunnt 
and not fatiywni (424), ti*imukka and not tv’imuka 
(with *, 173), ilkayya and not ilkaya (81), 
aytal’akko and not aytal’ako (79). 

6.6. The y of iyé ‘I am’ is written simple; 
it should be ayyd. In other cases, too, CR has 2 
single y instead of a geminated one, as in 
ayakassés (413) instead of ayyakassais, ayablah 
(428) instead of ayyablah. 

6.7%. In the vocabulary, too, CR gives some 
words with a single consonant instead of a gemi- 
nated one. Thus ‘asdrte ‘ten’ (459) instead of 
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‘assirte, hawi ‘ fire’ (13) instead of hawwit, qatin 
‘subtle’ (178) instead of qdttin, sawa ‘beer’ 
(263) instead of sawwa, barana ‘ parchment’ 
(316) instead of baranna, and some more. 

7.1. In the dialect of Akkele Gouzay, simple 
(non-geminated) k and gq become fricative in 
intervocalic position and after vowel (Documents 
Tigrigna, §7). The situation is not so clear in 
other Tigrigna dialects (JA 1939, p. 66). The 
dialect of the ‘ Proverbi’ gives no clear picture, 
either, of this phenomenon. CR affirms (p. 24) 
that g and q interchange and cites sabbuq and 
sabbug. More curious is the fact—and this would 
require more investigation—that even a geminated 
q is fricative in CR: éaqqa ‘ chief of the village’ 
beside caqqga (82), fardguraqq’a (202). Con- 
cerning k& and k we find in the same proverb akli 
and akli (115); mdkari (83) with k, but zukono 
(p. 20) with &. One also finds a fricative k in 
CR after a consonant: idka (77), ka’tiwan kollo 
(p. 19). A fricative k after y can be explained 
by the existence of the vowel a after y, although 
the a is not written in CR, as in ndykdftu (150), 
ziiykdwwan (90) instead of nayakaftu, ziyakawwan. 

7.2. The alternation q:q cannot be separated 


from the alteration k:k. The phenomenon is to 
be compared with bgdkpt in Hebrew and Aramaic. 
The passage of gq into qg is not the same as the 


one of Amharic q into’ (glottal stop), as supposed 


by CR (p. 24-5). In the case of q (glettalized 
emphatic q’) passing into ’ we have to deal with 
the retention of the glottal element alone. In fact, 
not only the glottalized emphatic q but also the 
other glottalized emphatic consonants ¢ and é can 
become ’ in the Gurage dialect of Ennemor. 

8.1. In connection with spirantization of q, k 
is the problem of the spirantization of b into ) 
after a vowel. We find thus in CR gabdrallu 
(113), sdgabat (55), etc., but here again we find 
doublets like sébdytt (53) and sébayti (58), zaraba 
(20) and zdraba (39) 

8.2. For dbi>dy as in ndyru < nabiru ‘be- 
coming,’ gdyra < gabiru ‘making,’ tasayru < tasd- 
biru ‘he was broken’ (p. 19), cp. the dialect of 
Hamasen and Adoua (JA 1939, p. 65). 

9. Concerning the Amharic nominal plural 
-0€ it is true that it comes from *-oti, but the final 
vowel is not to be considered a ‘-euphonic’ -i, 
It is a part of the suffixed pronouns of the noun- 
plural integrated into the independent plural 
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ending. For the vowels of the suffixed pronouns 
of the noun-plural, cp. Geez and Hebrew. 

MorpHotogy. Noun. 10.1. The section of 
the formation of the plural (p. 49-51) is very 
interesting. For South-Ethiopic, the Argobba 
plural -(a)é could be added. The Gurage dialect 
of Chaha has no mark for the plural; the same 
seems to be true for the other Gurage dialects. 

10. 2. Concerning the Tigre plural -dé it should 
be specified that it occurs with biliterals and tri- 
literals with 8rd radical y (JAOS 65.178). The 
origin of the final -¢ would, therefore, not be the 
same as the final -€ in South-Ethiopic. For 
Amharic -0¢, see § 9. 

10.3. One of the Tigrigna forms of the plural 
is -watti, -attt and not -wtt, -att. 

10.4. Beside the plural-ending with reduplica- 
tion of the last and penult radical of Amharic 
(wdandam : wandamamaé), and of Tigrigna (wan- 
Cafo: wancafafu; timdn: timaman), the analogous 
formation of Tigre should be added: labbas: 
libabas ; dagge: digdggi (JAOS 65.179, 180). 

11. The final -w in kab fatfatu fit-w is not the 
article (3); it is the suffixed pronoun of the 3rd 
person. The proverb means ‘ His (or one’s) face 
is better than one’s fatfat-dish.’ Likewise I do 
not think that -w in the numerals, e. g. ‘assirtaw 
kalatte ‘twelve,’ is to be considered the article; 
it is rather a conjunction of coordination. 

12.1. The suffixed element -n seems to express 
the direct complement in hassawi wéardgga-n, 
g’onay “arha-n ydtaffa’ ‘il bugiardo fa perire un 
uomo posato, una bestia della coda mozza (fa 
perire) un toro’ (289). This -n would thus have 
been taken over from Amharic, unless we consider 
it a conjunction of insistence (§ 29). 

12.2. An Old-Ethiopic feature is the ending 
-ha of the direct complement with proper nouns: 
walida tiklay-ha ‘he engendered Taklay ’ (p. 155). 

Pronoun. 13. Forms of respect. From CR 
p. 74 it would seem that nassakum is the only 
form of respect used in Tigrigna. This is true 
when one speaks to a person, but when speaking 
of a person, or when speaking to a very important 
person, the pronoun of the 3rd person plural 
nassom, fem. nassin is used (Documents Tigrigna 
45). In Harari the forms of respect are: akaku 
when speaking to a person, and azziyu when 
speaking of a person. 

14. The suffixed pronoun joined to the verb is 
reinforced by the personal pronoun: yamdslanni 
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and ‘it seems to me, lit. ‘it seems to me, I’ 
(p. 159); see my Linguistic observations on a 
native Yemenite documents JQR 36. 271 (1946). 

15. The feminine azi’a in ’azi’a mas séim‘u 
‘when they heard this’ is not the expression of 
the collective (p. 38), but that of the neutral. 

16. The relative expression ‘he whose’ is ex- 
pressed by za with the noun: tabbib zeg”draibetu 
‘he whose neighbor is a physician’ (196, 199). 

CorpuLa. 17.1. The Tigre copula tu, ta, tom, 
tin (p. 106) derives from the personal pronoun 
of the 3rd person: ha-tu, ha-ta, ha-tom, ha-tan. 

17.2. As for Harari, the copula is inta, and ta 
(abbreviated from the preceding), both conju- 
gated, as suggested by Mondon-Vidailhet. 

Vers. 18. The negative verb of existence of 
Gafat is allaiba ‘there is not’ and is to be com- 
pared with Tigre alabu (p. 32). 

19. What is the phonetic value of the prefix y 
of the 3rd person imperfect, according to CR? 
Has it the vocalic value of 7 or of the semi-vowel 
y? If it is the semi-vowel y it seems to me that 
it should be followed by the vowel a, as rightly 
in yamdsal (209), yasaffar (68). In most of the 
cases, however, CR gives no vowel after the y, 
thus in ysdbbar (47), ytarraf (114), yrra’ayo 
(223). According to my observations it should 
be yasabbar, yatarraf, ete. 

20. The element -ta suffixed to the plural of 
the perfect and imperfect of the verb also occurs 
in the dialect of Akkele Gouzay, and in other 
dialects. In the perfect and gerundive the form 
is -at after a consonant (as in the 2nd person pl. 
sibir-at-kum), and -ta after a vowel (as in the 
Ist and 3rd plural sdébdrna-ta, sibéru-ta). It is, 
therefore, quite possible that -fa is to be con- 
sidered a variant of -at. Since -at is the mark of 
the plural it is preferable to consider also -ta the 
mark of the plural, and not a copula as suggested 
by the author (p. 106). 

21. The ending -i of the 2nd mase. sg. perfect 
of Harari gadalki (p. 41) can probably be ex- 
plained by analogy with the 2nd person feminine 
perfect -si, rather than by the imperfect ending. 

22. The verb ‘to seem’ in Tigrigna is also used 
with the perfect of the verb to express a past 
action: zatif’e yamdssal ‘it seems to me that it 
was extinguished ’ (160) ; add to Doc. Tna § 104a. 

23. In some forms of the Tigrigna jussive, the 
author’s transcription shows an unexpected vowel a 
after the Ist radical: ayasarif, ayogarif (34) 


instead of ayasraf, ayagraf; aytamakir (85) in- 
stead of aytamkir; naharés (169) instead of 
nahras. 

24.1. Concerning the verbs 2nd radical laryn- 
geal (p. 82) the explanation of the Harari situa- 
tion should be modified in the sense that many 
of the triliteral verbs in Harari take a biliteral 
form: ka’aba or keba or kaba ‘testify,’ la’aka or 
leka or laka ‘send,’ tena or ta’ana ‘load’ The 
verb for ‘ divide’ is se’ada and not sa’ada. 

24.2. As for the imperfect of the verbs 2nd 
laryngeal in Tigrigna yasa’an, Tigre (la)sa’an, it 
is the same as the imperfect of Geez. It is, how- 
ever, not to be considered as preservation of the 
archaic form, but a result of the influence of the 
laryngeal on the vowel in Tigre and Tigrigna: 
a form *yasd’an could become only yasa’an inde- 
pendently of the form Geez (Doc. Tna § 20e). 

25. The verbs 3rd laryngeal have in CR an 
unexpepcted a after and before the laryngeal, in 
forms like fafa’a (221) imstead of fdaf’e, and 
sima‘aku (9) instead of sdimatku. 

26. The verb bald ‘to say’ takes in the dialect 
of the ‘ Proverbi’ the form ala after any conjunc- 
tion: antalki ‘ while you say’ (328) ; see JA 1939, 
p. 65. 

PARTICLES. 27.1. The proverbs make an exten- 
sive use of the preposition / ‘to’ with the suffixed 
pronouns joined to the verb; in prose we would 
expect the direct suffixed pronouns: kahan ziyhaz- 
kally ‘ o tu che non hai preso un sacerdote’ (459) ; 
see also no. 193, 194. 

27.2. Gurage, too, uses the prepositions } 
‘against, 1 ‘for’ (p. 23) with the nominal 
suffixed pronouns as do the other South Ethiopic 
languages. 

27.3. The preposition ba in baq”’ara ’ay(y)om 
zamasu (p. 162) is translated by CR ‘they came 
from Qwara’ (p. 188). This meaning is, however, 
not encountered in Tigrigna; the translation ‘ they 
came THROUGH Qwara’ would be more appropriate. 

28. To the conjunction of subordination men- 
tioned in my Doc. Tna p. 141 ff., the following 
could be added from CR: kamdy ‘ because’ (p. 9), 
lit. ‘how?’; kandi za with the imperfect ‘ instead 
of’; kam zay- ‘if not’ to express the unreal con- 
dition: kim ziytihab’ana ’azaba’ mawddda’una ‘if 
we did not hide the hyenas would have extermi- 
nated us’ (386); ba- ‘if’? in a real condition: 
bihamyuka ‘if they calumniate you’ (335) ; gana 
‘but’ (p. 20), Akkele Gouzay has gan, ga’an, 
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Adoua has gana. (It is possible, however, that 
gina written in CR gena is a misprint for géna 
= gana). 

29. To the conjunctions of insistence the fol- 
lowing can be added from CR: -n (after a vowel), 
-ni (after a consonant) ‘to be sure’: zdrdba-n 
‘words, to be sure’ (366), harié-ni‘ flour, to be sure’ 
(ibid.) ; -s reinforced by -ya or -yay: kabdasya 
‘the belly, to be sure’ (196), wdre-sayay ‘ news, 
to be sure’ (123). The final -a in sa‘ri aytabq”ala, 
considered by CR as plural ending and translated 
‘o erbe, non germogliate’ (483), is rather an 
element of insistence and is to be compared with 
Amharic -a in ndéw-a from nw ‘he is,’ and in the 
imperative-jussive (see M. Cohen, Traité de langue 
amharique, p. 181, 317). 

30. It seems to me doubtful to consider the final 
a, in examples like yaéman-ai siggam ‘from right 
and left,’ id-i agrom si’and ‘he lost a hand and 
foot’ (p. 42), a trace of the construct state. The 
final @ is rather to be considered a conjunction 
binding together two elements with complemen- 
tary meanings, as is the case in Harari art-a 
maaltu ‘night and day,’ gar-a abat ‘ the house and 
the back-yard’ (see my Chansons harari, in Ras- 
segna di studi etiopici, 6.141 [1947]). 

31. As opposed to Doc. Tna p. 151, the inter- 
rogative element -do is also used with an inter- 
rogative pronoun: mantay-do gidifu ‘what did 
he leave?’ (p. 241). 

32. The alternative ‘either . .. or’ is also 
expressed by a series of verbs without any particle: 
wa'itlu hadiru ‘ either passing the day or the night’ 
(196). 

33.1. An interesting formation is the negative 
prefix ndy- with the perfect and imperfect in the 
dialect of Hamasen : néyndggas ‘ he will not reign ” 
(83), ndysim‘akka ‘he did not listen to you’ 

77). If n- actually belongs to the negation (but 
see below), it could be considered reinforcement 
of the negative ay-, a reinforcement for which we 
find a parallel in Gafat ti-saila-m ‘he will not 
come,’ and in Aymallal tisikkat ‘he will not make,’ 
where i (< ay) is reinforced by ¢t. I wonder, how- 
ever, whether the n of ndy does not belong to the 
word preceding the verb. The situation would 
then be the same as in Amharic sdw-a-m aydol 
instead of siw aydollam ‘there is not a man.’ 
Thus the sentence in proverb 77: ndgarka ndy- 
sim‘akka ‘non ascolta la tua parola’ should be 
divided as négdrka-n aysim‘akka (instead of 
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nigadrka aysim‘akka-n). Thus we may have a 
case of erroneous syllabic division by the author. 

33.2. Chaha uses the negative prefixed element 
al- for the perfect ; e- for the imperfect of the 3rd 
person (probably as a result of the contraction 
aya >e), and a for the other persons. The same 
e- occurs in the negative jussive of Aymallal. 

33.3. The negation ay is also used with a pre- 
position : ’ay-kam ‘aynan ‘ not like the eyes’ (269), 
‘ay-bd-dista ‘not with joy’ (p. 161). The nega- 
tive zdéy is also used with a noun: zaymddarka 
‘which is not your earth’ (441, 291). These 
constructions are to be added to my Doc. Tna 
p. 140-1. 

33.4. It would be more exact to say that bazay 
has the meaning of Geez anbala rather than zdy 
(p. 160). 

33.5. The normal negative element is -n suffixed 
to the verb. In CR one also finds -ni after a vowel 
or a consonant: ’aywa‘al-ni ‘he does not pass 
the day’ (465), ydballiy-ni ‘I have not’ (99), 
aysatta-ni ‘it is not drunk’ (106); -ni is known 
from the dialect of Hamasen, but only after a 
consonant (JA 1939, p. 75). It is curious, how- 
ever, that -n, -ni also occurs in a subordinate 
sentence: zdyballun ‘who has not’ (152), zdyd- 
laghant ‘ who does not lend’ (326). 

33.6. For the non-existence of the negation 
malta in Harari, see my Chansons harari in 
Rassegna di studi etiopici 6.146 (1947). 

34. The vocative is also -o suffixed to the noun: 
mahalaf-o ‘cosa che va oltre ogni credere’ (307). 

VoOcABULARY AND EtyMoLogy. 35.1. CR gives 
occasionally the etymologies of some Ethiopic 
words. On p. 29 one gains the impression that 
minfar ‘wing’ is placed in relation with kdnféir 
‘lip.’ It seems to me that mdanfar ‘wing’ is to 
be connected with the root nfr ‘ to fly.’ 

35.2. It is dubious to connect Harari usu 
‘man’ with Tigrigna ba’si ‘man’ (p. 99); usu 
is related with Amharic séw coming from Geez 
stiba’, 

35.3. The Chaha ebar ‘ without,’ Muher eban 
seems to be derived from the negation e and bana 
‘he was,’ rather than to be connected with Geez 
‘anbalié. (p. 100). 

35.4. Concerning the suffixed negative element 
-‘m it is true that it is ultimately to be connected 
with the interrogative ma, but its closest connec- 
tion is the indefinite ma; cp. Arabic -s (suffixed 
negative element) from Say ‘ thing.’ 
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35.5. The Tigrigna exclamation used to urge a 
mule ahead is not only éa (126), but also maé 
(80) ; maé is also used in Amharic. 

35.6. The expressions for ‘to say’ (p. 39) in 
Ethiopic are: Geez bahla, Tigre bela, Tigrigna bala 
(root bhl), Harari béya (when preceded by a con- 
junction -aya), Argobba ala, Gafat bala, Chaha 
bara-m, Muher bedi-m, Maskan bard, Aymallal 
bali-m, Selti-Walani bald. 

TRANSLATION. 36. The translation and the 
interpretation of the proverbs is very well done 
as we could rightly expect from Conti Rossini. 
Here are some minor observations: 

Prov. 105 has given rise to or is the result of a 
tale known in Eritrea and in the remaining parts 
of Ethiopia (Doc. Tna 361). 

Prov. 153: Caw zayballu angdara ’arara (not 
‘arara) zaéyballu masalla is translated by CR: ‘ chi 
non ha sale ha il pane, chi non ha luogi di guardia 
contro gli uccelli ha il sorgo.’? It seems to me that 
a better translation would be: ‘ Bread which has 
no salt is (as bad) as (a field of) sorgho which 
has no look-out against the birds.’ Bread without 
salt is tasteless; sorgho without ‘ look-out’ is eaten 
up by the birds. 

Prov. 241: kaysidigdbu ayazdllu ‘se non si sono 
saziati, non saltano’ (sembra alludere all’ingordigia 
del clero). This proverb finds a parallel in a 
Gurage-Chaha proverb, but with a different inter- 
pretation: bantaf’dwi ezig”’ri banzak¥ari etsadp’ari 
‘if one is not proud, he does not jump; if he does 
not jump, he does not break (a leg).? The pro- 


verb advises one to be modest. The root taf’a in 
Chaha means ‘be satiated, be proud.’ 

Prov. 446: zérdba hada is translated by CR ‘ un 
solo discorso’; to be translated rather ‘ a discourse 
of one (only).’ 

MisPkINTs. 37. Considering the great amount 
of transcribed material, the mistakes are not nu- 
merous. I would mention asdbbiqna (p. 25), to 
be read asibbiqna; yq’drsuwo (149), read yaq”ar- 
suwo; tddahla (285), read tadahla; darho (306), 
read dirho; hane (487), read hane; sarrah (p. 69), 
read sdrrah ; aytangahido (132), read aytangahido ; 
daha (44), read daka; zayndrgirka (135), read 
ziynigarka; ayfallat (127), read ayfallat; aynaffa 
(104), read ayndffar. In some examples there is 
confusion between ’ and ‘: arkdy ‘my friend’ 
(122), should be ‘arkdy; md‘az ‘when?’ (215), 
read md’az; ‘asik ‘thorn’ (334), read ’asak; aé 
‘tree’ (7), read ‘ac; ‘alimay ‘ weaver’ (168), read 
‘aliimay ; ykalla* ‘he refuses’ (296), read yakdalla’. 

In conclusion I would like to express my grati- 
tude and that of others in this field to the author 
whose book makes so profitable reading for th- 
student in things Ethiopic. 


Wour LESLAU 


Asia INSTITUTE, NEw YorK 


Note: I have received word from Italy that Carlo 
Conti Rossini died on August 21st after a long illness. 
Oriental studies have lost an original and most pro- 
ductive scholar in the field of South Arabic and Ethiopic. 
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SANTAMURTI MUNIRAJ SRI JAYANTAVIJAYAJI 


Indological scholarship has suffered a great loss in the 
death of Muni Jayantavijayaji, disciple of the late 
Acirya Vijaya Dharma Siri, which took place last 
December in his birthplace, Vali, Kathiawar, at the age 
of sixty-four. His principal publications were the edition 
of the Uttaradhyayana with the commentary of Kama- 
lasamyama, the Index to the YaSovijaya Jaina Gran- 
thamaili edition of the Abhidhinacintamani, and his 


series of archaeological studies of the Jain Tirthas, 
several of which were reviewed in the JOURNAL. His 
latest work was the Upariyala Tirtha. 

A no less important contribution to the study of Jain- 
ism was his assistance to foreigners, many of whom 
benefited from his sound, conscientious scholarship and 
his generous expenditure of time and effort. 


HELEN M. JOHNSON. 
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